JamesT Farrellon Babe Ruth 


MG. First on the scene. 
And still one jump ahead. 


Before MG, there wasn’t much of a 
sports car scene in America. 

But trom the moment the first 
MG-TC touched these shores in| 1947 
the picture changed: So much so, that 
MG has almost become an American 
synonym for sports car. 

Today’s MGBis the SCCA National 
Champion in E Production for the third 
year in a row. With that kind of track 
record, you can see why MGB is what 
great sports car motoring is all about. 

MGB is trim, taut and.agile. 

“The four-speed gearbox puts your 
reflexes in touch with the 1798.c.c. 
engine. That's a 4-cylinder powerplant 


that’s as economical as it is lively. 

The rack and pinion steering, the 
race-seasoned suspension and the 
front disc brakes combine to give you 
precise, sure-footed handling and stop- 
ping—the kind of response that turns 
driving pressure into driving pleasure. 

You'll experience it most where 
the roads still touch the edges of na- 
ture and the air is scented: with. the 
sweet smells of earth. 

But make no mistake, the MGB is 
just as much at home on a six-lane ex- 
pressway as it is on two-lane blacktop. 

The MGB is complete with full 
sports car instrumentation, including 


tachometer, trip odometer, and gauges 
for fuel, oil, water and battery. There 
are also reclining bucket seats, 
wrapped steering wheel, carpeting, oil 
cooler, mag-style wheels .and radial- 
ply tires. 

So make the scene at your MG 
dealer and see why MG is still one jump 
ahead. For_his name and for. infor- 
mation about overseas delivery; call 
(800) 447-4700. In Illinois, call 
(800) 322-4400. Calls are toll 
free. 

MG. The sports car America 
loved first. 
BRITISH LEYLAND MOTORS INC. LEONIA, N.J.07605 


“I bought Allstate 
life insurance. 
Why? 
I like the way they 
do things. Price was 


just an added 


kicker” 4 


We call Allstate 
“The Young Man's Life Insurance” 
fora wink lot of reasons. 


We’re priced for a Young Man’s pocket. 
Here’s how little you pay for our 20-year 
decreasing term insurance—if you’re 28, for 
example. And this is just one of our many plans. 

For $5 a month..... $11,500 

For $10 a month... .$34,000 

For $15 a month... .$66,500 

For $20 a month... .$92,000 
We don’t believe in pushing you 
or rushing you. 
We’ll give you facts—not sales talk. The sale 
is up to you. 
You don’t even need an appointment. 
Just come as you are to the Allstate 
booth. Maybe Saturday—when you’re 
shopping at Sears. Or simply phone the 
booth, or your nearest Allstate office. 
An agent will gladly come to your 
home. See you soon? 


Allstate 
Youre in good hands. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 


This is Marvin 
Anderson. He and 

his wife and young 
Marvin live in Chicago. 


The NorelcoVIP 
dares to match shaves with 


last year's _thisyear's next year's 
blades... blades... blades... 
~~ ‘SS 


oy 


Seems like every year there’s a brand new blade with a brand new claim. Promises, 
promises. There hasn’t been a blade made that can deliver the kind of shave you get from 
a Norelco VIP Tripleheader. The close rotary shave. 

Eighteen self-sharpening surgical steel blades in a smooth, continuous motion whisk 
away your beard without a pinch or a pull. 

Three super-thin floating heads glide over the 
contours of your face, depressing the skin around 
each whisker...setting them up for shaving 
them off below skin level, comfortably. 

And there are nine closeness-comfort 
settings to adjust each shave to your beard, 
your face. What it all adds up to is a totally 
unique system, for a shave unlike 
any blade shave. 

It’s made the Norelco VIP the 
best-selling men’s shaver in 
the world. The shaver that 
dares to match shaves 
with blade after blade 
after blade. 

Year after year 
after year. 


© 1974 North American Philips Corporation, 100 East 42nd Street. New York, N.Y. 10017. Norelco consumer products include: 
Men's and Ladies’ Electric Shavers, Pre-Shave and After-Shave Lotions, Lighted Shaving Mirror, Sun & Heat Lamps, Heated Styling Mod Comb, 750-Watt Styler/ Dryers, Hand-Held Hair Dryer, 
Untangler, Electric C-ip-Filter Coffee Makers, Hearing Aids, AKG Microphones, Headphones, Philips Turntables, ard Hi-Fidelity Componerits. 
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Take 
your 


ick 
pick. 
The fresh picked scent 
of English Leather Lime. 


So you love English Leathers 
Lime. Then why not love it all 
over your body? 

We have lots of ways to keep 
you feeling lime fresh from head 
to toe. Each with so much lime, 


tree. Here are four you can pick: 


ShaveCreamlloz. $1.50 

lorant $1.25 
After Shave $2.75 
Soap-on-a-Rope 


One Man. One Scent. 


Pat Conroy (top left), James T. Farrell 
(top right) and Jon Voight as Pat Conroy. 


The author of this month’s cover story— 
a lovely essay celebrating Henry Aaron 
the man and the ballplayer—is a 28- 
year-old Southerner named Pat Conroy, 
who should not be awed by superstars. 
Conroy himself is being portrayed by a 
superstar, Jon Voight, in a new movie 
called Conrack. 

“Conrack” is the dramatized version 
of Conroy's book, The Water Is Wide, 
an account of his experiences teaching 
black children on an isolated island in 
South Carolina. The children, fifth- to 
eighth-graders, were so backward when 
Pat arrived that seven of 21 couldn't 
recite the alphabet, five didn’t know 
their birthdays, four couldn’t count to 
ten, all thought the earth was flat, none 


had heard of Asia and none could pro- 
nounce Conroy’s name. They called him 
“Conrack.” 

With radical teaching techniques— 
and a lot of love—Pat Conroy lifted his 
students’ learning rate, and their spirits. 

In the movie, Conroy's best friend on 
the island, Mad Billy, is played by Paul 
Winfield, no stranger to superstars him- 
self. On a recent television special, Win- 
field portrayed Roy Campanella, the 
former Brooklyn Dodger catcher now 
in a wheelchair and in the Hall of 
Fame. 


The author of our article on Babe 
Ruth is more than a generation and at 
least a world apart from Pat Conroy. 
His name is James T. Farrell, out of 
Chicago, and he may hold a record 
even more durable than Ruth’s: Most 
words written in the English language 
by an American novelist. Farrell has 
turned out more than 25 novels, most 
notably the Studs Lonigan trilogy, and 
more than 50 books. 

Farrell is 70 years old now, but he 
is still writing; his New York City apart- 
ment is filled with novels and_ short 
stories still unfinished or unpublished. 
He brings out a new novel just about 
every year. 

Farrell was ten years old when Babe 
Ruth reached the major leagues, 23 
years old when Ruth hit 60 home runs, 
31 years old when Ruth hit the last of 
his 714 home runs. That was in 1935, 
when Studs Lonigan was stunning the 
literary world just as Ruth had been 
stunning the sports world for two 
decades. 


This month we're getting a fine 
writer of the older generation, James T. 
Farrell, and a fine writer from the newer 
one, Pat Conroy. Borrowing the old 
cliche, it’s no surprise we've also been 
left with something blue—a feeling of 
loss at the departure of managing edi- 
tor Norman Lewis Smith, who is leaving 
to become managing editor of Playboy 
Press. We'll miss him. 


“Dud Stine 
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The flying car you see above 


isa Fiat 124. 


The man flying the car isa 
Frenchman by the name of Remy 
Jullienne. Europe’s greatest living 


stunt driver. 


“In my work, if you want 
to stay alive, you leave nothing to 


chance. 


“Obviously the car is every- 
thing. Before Idriveacar I know it 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 
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100%. The body and suspension 
must be extraordinarily strong. 
“And mechanically it must 
perform with great precision. 
It must do exactly what I want, 
exactly when I want it. Because if 
lam even one hundredth of a 
second off, it is goodbye.” 
Now, since in Europe there 
are 50 different kinds of cars to 
choose from, we thought you'd be 


interested to know that in the more 
than 100 films Remy Jullienne 
has made he’s done more stunts in 
Fiats than in any other car. 

And the Fiat he prefers to 
drive above all is the Fiat 124. 

A family car. 


pF / 1 /A/T | 


The biggest selling car in Europe. 


PLAN TONIGHT 


TO SWEAT LESS 
TOMORROW. 


Announcing a revolutionary method for 
controlling problem perspiration. 


The Mitchum Method. 


What makes you sweat? 


Life is sweat. When you use your energy, you sweat. 
The very act of breathing is a form of perspiration. (Ever 
notice the frosty vapor you exhale on a cold day? That’s 
sweat.) 

There are glands throughout the body whose main 
job is to release water. However, for our purposes, we are 
concerned only with the sweat glands in the major prob- 
lem areas, underneath the arms. 

These glands produce a clear, odorless liquid. But 
when bacteria on your skin come in contact with this 
liquid, perspiration odor develops. Some people sweat 
more than others. Increased effort, nervous excitement— 
and the glands start gushing. Now while it may be socially 
acceptable to mop one’s brow in public, mopping up 
drenched armpits presents a problem. 


How do 
you know 
‘ of you have 
a = problem 
A | perspiration? 


Those stains under the armpits that eventually eat 
into your clothes. That feeling that you want to keep your 
arms very close to your body. That moist, uncomfort- 


able sensation that seems to attack you more than others. 
Man or woman, if you think you have a perspiration 
problem, you have it. It’s as simple as that. 


How have you been coping with 
problem perspiration? 


You've probably been using anti-perspirants instead 
of just plain deodorants which merely mask odor. You 
follow your morning habit of applying your favorite-of- 
the-moment anti-perspirant. You even apply it again it 
you're going out later on. Every time you shower or bathe, 
you automatically reach for your anti-perspirant. And 
still, comes a crisis, there’s always that doubt. 


Mitchum. 
The night-time anti-perspirant. 


The Mitchum Method is as different from others as 
night and day. First of all, you apply it at NIGHT before 
you go tobed. That’s the recommended MITCHUM METHOD. 
Now just in case you think there’s madness behind this 
method, let us explain why. 

You perspire, of course, while you sleep. But cer- 
tainly not as much as during your most hectic time of 
morning, afternoon or evening. When you apply 
Mitchum Anti-Perspirant at night, you're giving its two 
anti-perspirant ingredients a whole night’s time to work 
their benefits into your skin. You're pre-conditioning your 
skin to cope with the stress and strain of tomorrow. 

In the morning, you can shower and rush off to the 
day’s activities. And feel protected all day. 


Does Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant 
seal your pores? 


Absolutely not. If you’re wondering where all the 
perspiration goes after your skin has been treated with 
Mitchum, we would like to assure you that your perspira- 
tion goes out—from other pores in your body. All 
Mitchum anti-perspirant does is gently re-direct it. It 
doesn’t get clogged in your underarm pores. It just leaves 
by other less problem-causing “exits.” So don’t believe 
that old wives’ tale that if you help stop your underarm 
perspiration, you’re “interfering with nature.” Or that 
terrible things will happen to you. 


Is Mitchum Anti-Perspirant 
really gentle? 


The answer is yes. Unless you have some specific 
allergy. Mitchum Anti-Perspirant works so effectively 
because it contains high percentages of aluminum chlo- 
ride and aluminum chlorohydrate (the two best anti- 
perspirant ingredients). However, these two chemicals 
have been buffered—treated in a very special way—to 
make this product mild. To avoid irritation of the skin. 
Mitchum does its work gently. 


Cream 


Use Mitchum four consecutive 
nights and then only as needed. 


Of course, you may use Mitchum Anti-Perspirant 
anytime of day you prefer. But we strongly recommend 
you use it at night, because that’s your body’s quietest, 
most receptive time. However, since some nights are less 
restful than others, we suggest you use your Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant for the first time four nights in a row. 
And then, even if you skip a night, you’re still protected 
the next day. 


Mitchum Anti-Perspirant is 

available in your favorite forms. 

Cream. For people who want the complete coverage that 
only hand application of a cream can give. Since you 


apply it at night, it won’t rub off on your clothes next day. 
Not a sign of it. 


Spray. Press the nozzle on the elegant, seam-free can to 
release a gentle mist of protection every time. Available 
scented and unscented. 


Dab-On. It applies easily and uniformly with a unique, 
built-in, silken applicator. Touches the skin smoothly and 
effectively. Available scented and unscented. 


Just pick the form you prefer. But use it at night. Then 
say good night —to problem perspiration. 


Dab-On 


ye el 


Mitchum 
ANTI-PERSPIRANT 
SPRAY 


The Mitchum Method. Plan tonight to sweat less tomorrow. 


SPORT oso 
TALKS 


ATHLETES ANONYMOUS 

Cookie Gilchrist, the former AFL running 
back, has helped organize ihe United 
Athletes Coalition of America, Inc., a 
group with an admirable purpose. The 
aim is to help athletes, as they reach ihe 
end of their active careers, readjust io 
civilian life. 

One of the first things the Coalition 
will have to do is set up spelling classes. 
On the printed invitation to the Coalli- 
tion’s first annual A Way of Life Through 
Sports dinner, the list of invited athletes 
included the following almost familiar 
names: 

Mohammad Ali 

John Capaletti 

Bob Cousey 

Carl Furrilo 

Kid Gavalan 

Poncho Gonzales 

Rockie Graziano 

Johnny Longdon 

Wa Hoo McDaniels 

Gayle Sayers 

Wizzer White 

Buddie Young 

Nick Bonniconi 

Marlin Brisco 

Seven have misspelled first names, 
eight misspelled last names. It's still a 
grate idear. 


HORACE GARNER, RF 
Twenty-one years ago, in the summer of 
‘53, Henry Aaron and two other Mil- 
waukee farmhands integrated the Sally 
league, the historic Class A South 
Atlantic League. One of ihe others was 
Felix Mantilla, who like Aaron, made it 
to the big leagues. The third was Horace 
Garner, who didn't. 

Yet, with a little bit of luck, Garner 
might have spent the ‘53 season in Mil- 
waukee. The previous year, he batted 
318 for Evansville, and the Braves told 
him that when Evansville’s season 
ended, he was to move up for the 
final month of the big-league season. 

But a few weeks before he was to be 
promoted, Garner, leading the league in 
home runs, tried to beat out an inside- 
the-park home run. He and the ball 
arrived at home plate together. He 
rammed into the catcher, who flipped 
him into the air. When he came down, 


If you think it’s a bit difficult to spell 
“Nick Buoniconti,”’ imagine what it can be 
like trying to block him out of a play. 
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LOWERED TAR 4 NIGOTING 


fo, es 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


14 mg. "tar | .0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 


FULL-TIME FOUR-WHEEL 


DRIVE Ramcharger was built 
especially for people who like to 
get off the beaten track. It has a 
frisky four-wheel drive that will 
keep you going when the going 
gets rough—in rain, snow, or mud. 
And ‘full time’? means you don’t 
have to shift in and out of four- 
wheel drive or get out to lock or 
unlock the front wheel hubs. 


SHORT TURNING 


DIAMETER with a turning di- 
ameter of 35.4 feet, Ramcharger 
gives you the kind of maneuver- 
ability you need—especially on 
those back country roads that are 
Ramcharger’s natural element. 


CONSOLE ICE CHEST 


If you opt for Ramcharger’s de- 
luxe interior, you get an insulated 
cooler right in the console. Just 
pack it with ice and a few cans of 
your favorite beverage. It’s an 
exclusive. 


REMOVABLE STEEL ROOF 


Ramcharger’s optional steel roof 
seals out wind-noise and rain. 
And because it is double-wall 
steel instead of fiber glass, it 
gives you even greater protec- 
tion. (A soft canvas top is also 
available.) 


ANNOUNCES: 


OPTIONAL AUTOMATIC 
SPEED CONTROL On stretch- 


es of open road, you can let 
Ramcharger take over. Just ac- 
celerate to the desired speed, set 
the control, and take your foot off 
the accelerator. Ramcharger 
does the rest. You can always 
accelerate for passing or take 
over again by braking or switch- 
ing off the control. 


a AND MORE The options go on and on: An easy-to-operate 


lift gate. (It comes with the optional steel roof.) Two towing 
packages. An outside spare tire mount. An extra-large 
fuel tank. Heavy-duty springs. Air conditioning. 
Automatic transmission. Power steering. Roll bar. Skid plates. 
Tires ranging up to 10.00-15/B. Anda 
choice of four different engines from the 
318 V8 to the powerful 440 V8—all with 
standard Electronic Ignition. 


EXTRA CARE IN ENGINEERING MAKES 


A DIFFERENCE IN DODGE...DEPEND ON IT. 


Life’s too short 
to waste time 
wishing you were 
somewhere else. 


Get moving. 


Grab the first job that’s open and suddenly 
you're there a lifetime. And you’re nowhere. 

You want more than that out of life. 

The Navy is a place to grow. Master a 
skill. Construction, mechanics, welding. 
Good, hard work. With your own two 
hands. And the wind in your teeth. 

Or learn computers. Electronics. Medical 
techniques. Working with others. Learning 
to lead them. 

It’s all waiting for you, if you qualify. 
The Navy is one of the great teachers. 
And instead of paying to learn, the Navy 
pays you. 

See the world. Laugh. Learn. (And 
swab some decks, too. ) 

Get all the facts. Talk to your local Navy 
Recruiter. Or call us. Anytime, any day. 
800-841-8000. It’s toll-free. 

A good job. A good life. The Navy: 
it’s a good deal. 


Be someone special. Join the Navy. 
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Garner had a torn ligament in his knee. 
No trip to the big leagues—ever. 

In 1953, at Jacksonville in the Sally 
league, Aaron and Mantilla were teen- 
agers, and Garner was 26, a former 
Kansas City Monarch. His first year in 
organized ball, 195], he'd hit .359 and 
been named ithe Northern League’s 
Rookie of the Year. 

Mantilla, at short, and Aaron, at 
second, were Jacksonville’s doubleplay 
combination. Garner was the right- 
fielder. They were the first black players 
in the league, and when they were 
about to depart on their first road trip, 
the mayor of Jacksonville saw the team 
off. He called the three black players 
aside. “Listen, boys,” the mayor said, 
‘it’s going to be tough.” 

“| know it is,” said Garner. “We're 
not even on the bus yet, and you've 
called us ‘boys.’ ” 

On the road, the three pioneers were 
called much worse, including “niggers,” 
“eight-balls” and Jacksonville’s “three 
black clouds.“ Once, in Columbus, 
Georgia, Garner sprained his ankle, 
and two white teammates helped him 
off the field. “Put that nigger down,” a 
fan yelled. “He can walk.” 

Another time, in Macon, Mantilla got 
hit by a pitch and started toward the 
mound with his bat in his hand. Garner 
ran out and stopped him. Garner, an 
Alabaman like Aaron, warned Mantilla, 
“The quickest way back to Puerto Rico 
is to hit a white man in Georgia.” 

Mantilla, incidentally, was hit by ten 
pitches that season, Garner by 11. 
Aaron, the league’s leading hitter, was 
never hit; he was likeable even then. 

One night, an opposing batter hit a 
pop fly into short right field. Aaron, 
Mantilla and Garner all called for the 
ball. The trio collided, the ball fell to 
the ground, and three runs scored. 

At the end of the inning, the Jackson- 
ville manager told his three black play- 
ers, “That'll cost you 50 dollars each.” 

Aaron took the other two aside and 
told them that, since the ball fell closest 
to his position, he would pay the fine 
for all three. He had class even then. 

Aaron batted .362 for Jacksonville 
and went up to the Braves the following 


year. Mantilla batted .278 and became 
a Brave threé years later. Garner bat- 
ted .305, playing on a knee so bad it 
had to be tapped for fluid every few 
days. The following year, he under- 
went knee surgery, missed a good part 
of the season, came back in time to hit 
323 at Jacksonville. 

His age and his wounded knee were 
against him, and even though Garner 
batted .294, 354, 334, .313 and .309 
the next five years, he never got a 
chance above Class A. He played his 
final season in 1959, then settled down 
in Cedar Rapids. “! work for the city 
now,” he says, on the brink of his 48th 


Horace Garner was one of three black 
Milwaukee farmhands who integrated the 
Sally League. Henry Aaron was another. 


birthday. “| drive a honey wagon.” 

A honey wagon? 

“You know, a garbage truck.” 

last summer, Garner took two of his 
children to Chicago and watched his 
ex-teammate hit his 702nd home run. 
Afterward, he visited with Aaron in the 
Braves. clubhouse, and when he 
emerged, fans waiting for Aaron asked 
Garner for his autograph. 

“They thought | was a ballplayer,” 
Garner says, with amazement. 

He was. He was a helluva ballplayer. 


A PRE-WALTONIAN BRUIN 

Steve Patterson, who plays for the 
Cleveland Cavaliers, sometimes in- 
sists that a decade from now the basket- 


ball trivia question will be: Who played 
center for UCLA between Lew Alcindor 
and Bill Walton? 

Patterson is one of the few people. 
who is positive of the answer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Patterson is the answer. 

But there’s a tougher question: Who 
was the center when UCLA’s string of 
NCAA victories began a decade ago? 

The answer to that one is Fred 
Slaughter, who was six-foot-five and is 
now a professional: A professional edu- 
cator. Slaughter is a professor in UCLA‘s 
Graduate School of Management and 
assistant dean of the School of Law. 

Despite bids from the los Angeles 
lakers, Baltimore Bullets, Dallas Cow- 
boys and Green Bay Packers, Slaughter 
never tried professional sports. 

Slaughter instead earned his mas- 
ter’s degree in business at UCLA, then 
his law degree at Columbia. Eventually, 
he hopes to get into politics, 

If he does, and if he succeeds, 
Slaughter won't be the first ex-UCLA 
athlete to make a political mark. A 
former quartermiler for the Bruins has 
done all right for himself. His name's 
Tom Bradley, and he’s the mayor of 
the third-largest city in America. If 
Bradley ever took the mayors of the two 
larger cities into the pivot, he’d ruin 
them. 


WITH A HAND FROM HEMPHILL 
A few months ago, in his SPORT column, 
Paul Hemphill wrote about the shooting 
of Atlanta sportswriter Jesse Outlar in 
the parking lot outside Atlanta Stadium. 
Hemphill suggested it might not be a 
bad idea for professional sports teams 
to encourage cheers, not shots, by 
handing out free tickets to kids in ghetto 
areas. 

We sent copies of the column to the 
mayors of major-league cities, and 
Theodore Berry, the mayor of Cincinnati, 
decided to check out his city’s situation. 
He asked for a report from Thomas 
Garner of the Cincinnati Human Rela- 
tions Commission. 

Garner's report included the follow- 
ing: 

“The Reds .. . have a program called 
the ‘Future Reds Fans Plan.’ On specified 
days . . . any youth group . .. can get 
free tickets, so long as there is one adult 
accompanying each ten children. . . . 

“When told (The Reds) do no promo- 


° he Gillette Company, Boston, Mass. oF 
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SPORT 
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tion of this plan, but count on word-of- 
mouth . . . we checked further into the 
situation. Results of that survey 
showed eight of the nine major agen- 
cies in the West End or Over-the-Rhine 
NEVER had heard of the plan. 

“(Our) recommendation, ‘therefore, 
would be to suggest to the Cincinnati 
Reds that they do promote this plan, 
especially in neighborhoods with a 
high concentration of lower income 
families. . . .“ 

If kids in the Cincinnati ghettos do 
end up with tickets to Reds games, they 
can thank Mayor Berry and, in part, 
Paul Hemphill. 


BIG DADDY 

When we chose Secretariat as SPORT’s 
Man of the Year for 1973, we received 
a barrage of mail from people who felt 
that a horse is a horse is a horse, okay 
in his place, but not fit to be man of 
the year. 

The other day, we got a letter from 
someone who appreciated our selection: 
Penny Tweedy, the woman whose Mea- 
dow Stable owned Secretariat until, like 
William F. Buckley and Art Buchwald, 
he was syndicated. 

“It is an honor | value and feel he 
deserved,” Mrs. Tweedy wrote of our 
award, “but | recently ran into O. J, 
Simpson on a plane and there was a 
little kidding about a horse being a 
man. 

“I, too, am taking a litfle flak these 
days. But when Secretariat has all his 
mares in foal come summer, I’m going 
to sport a bumper sticker saying: 
‘Secretariat for Father of the Year.’ ” 


KINGS AND QUEENS 

For the next two months, ABC will be 
airing weekly one-hour coverage of a 
tennis tournament that won‘t be live, but 
will be unique. 

It's the World Invitational Tennis 
Classic, played and taped at Hilton 
Head Island, South Carolina, last fall. 
The Classic brings together the four 
aces of women’s tennis (Court, King, 
Evert and Goolagong) and four of the 
best men (Newcombe, Smith, Laver and 
Ashe). 


The eight stars compete in singles, 
doubles and mixed doubles, with points 
awarded in each category. The player 
with the most points, male or female, 
gets $40,000 and a Thunderbird, compli- 
ments of the Ford Motor Company, the 
chief sponsor. 

lt wouldn’t be fair to tell who wins, 
but it is fair to say that the tournament 
glamorizes mixed doubles almost as 
well as Bobby Riggs and Billie Jean King 


Even if Chris Evert (above) didn’t have 
Jimmy Connors as a partner, mixed 
doubles was big at Hilton Head Island. 


glamorized mixed singles. 


PILLOW TALK 

Joe Namath, who already plugs a 
chocolate drink, a popcorn maker and a 
shaving cream on television, now is en- 
dorsing the St. Mary’s line of bedsheets, 
pillow cases, towels and bathrobes. Joe 
says it’s perfectly logical that he should 
be pushing sheets and pillow cases. 
“After all,” he says, “everywhere | go, 
people ask me questions about my bed- 
room. You know, what color sheets | 
use, what they’re made of . . . all the 
obvious questions.” 


MIKEROPHILLIA 

Chuck Cascio covers the Washington 
Redskins for the Washington Football 
Weekly and usually he covers them 
quite well. Last July, he slipped. 

Cascio was sitting in the lobby of the 
Redskins’ training quarters when a 
slender young man wearing dark glasses 
sat down next to him. Cascio had never 
seen the young man before. Chris Han- 
burger, Sonny Jurgensen, Charley 
Taylor and a few other Redskins 
wandered by. None of them showed 
any sign of recognition, either. 

After a few minutes of silence, the 
stranger leaned toward Cascio, tapped 
the tape recorder Cascio was holding 
and said, “What kind of tape recorder 
is that?” 

“Philco,”” said Cascio. 

“How much did it cost?’ said the 
stranger. 

“| don’t remember. Got it several 
years ago.” 

Silence. 

“Can | listen to something on it?” 

“I’ve just got a blank cassette,” said 
Cascio. Nothing to hear.” 

Silence. 

“Hey,” said Cascio, holding out the 
mike, “why don‘t you just say a few 
things into the mike, and then we'll play 
it back.” 

The stranger took a long look at 
Cascio, stood up and walked away. 


The next time, Cascio saw the stranger 
was outside R.F.K. Stadium. This time, 
Cascio recognized him. 

“How you doing, 
Cascio. 

Duane Thomas nodded, turned and 
quickly walked away. 


Duane?” said 


SEE THE 
GREATEST TV SERIES 
IN TENNIS HISTORY 


FORD PRESENTS THE 
WORLD INVITATIONAL TENNIS CLASSIC 


ARTHUR ASHE 
MARGARET COURT 


BILLIE JEAN KING 
ROD LAVER 


CHRIS EVERT JOHN NEWCOMBE 
EVONNE GOOLAGONG STAN SMITH 


Competing for $135,000 in prize money in men’s and women’s 
singles, doubles and mixed doubles, with a first prize of 
$40,000, plus a 1974 Thunderbird, to the winner — 


man or woman. 


April 14 Laver vs. Newcombe 
April 21 King vs. Evert 

April 28 Laver/Goolagong vs. 
Newcombe/Court 

May 5 Ashe vs. Smith 

May 12 Court vs. Goolagong 


May 19 Smith/Evert vs. Ashe/King 
May 26 Final — Men's Doubles 
June 2 Final— Women’s Singles 
June 9 _Final— Women’s Doubles 
June 16 Final —Men’s Singles 
June 23 Final — Mixed Doubles 


1] Week series direct from Shipyard Plantation, Hilton Head, S.C. 
BEGINNING SUNDAY, APRIL 14, on ABC TV. SEE YOUR LOCAL LISTING FOR TIMES. 
Chris Schenkel announcing play-by-play coverage; 
Pancho Gonzales provides color commentary plus a 
special teaching section each week. 
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JOE BAUMAN? 


The most prolific home-run hitter in the 
history of Organized Baseball never 
had a candy bar named after him, never 
had to put up with mass press confer- 
ences and never had to cope with hate 
mail. His name was Joe Bauman, and 
in one incredible season, he hit 72 home 
runs, a record that may outlast Henry 
Aaron's (see page 44) and Roger 
Maris’s (see page 62). 

Bauman hit his 72 home runs in 1954, 
when Aaron was a major-league rookie 
and Maris a minor-league star. Hardly 
anyone remembers Bauman‘s feat out- 
side the people of Roswell, New Mexico, 
the town Bauman played for in the 
Class C longhorn league. The real 
baseball fans in Roswell remember, too, 
that Bauman batted .400 in 1954 and 
drove in 224 runs. But Bauman was 32 
at the time, and even though he aver- 
aged 40 home runs a year during his 
minor-league career, he never even 
went to spring training with a major- 
league club. 

“| don't really know why | didn’t 
make it to the majors,” says Bauman. 
“Maybe | wasn’t good enough. | 


INSIDE BY ALLAN ROTH 


FACTS 


Whether Henry Aaron played in the 
opening series in Cincinnati, or waited 
until the Braves opened in Atlanta on 
April 8, he was a strong bet to break 
Babe Ruth’s record before May |... . 
In only two of his 20 previous NL sea- 
sons had he failed to hit at least two 
homers in April, hitting only one in 1964 
and 1965... . last year he hit five 
homers in April, bringing his lifetime 
total for the month to 84, an average of 
4.2 per April. 

Going into the ‘74 season, Aaron hit 
364 home runs in home games, aver- 
aging 18.2 per season at home, com- 
pared to 349 in road contests, an aver- 
age of 17.45 per year. .. . 51 percent 
of his home runs had been at his home 


park. . . . He had done exceptionally 
well at Atlanta Stadium, hitting a total 
of 179 in eight years, an average of 
22.4 per year. .. . In 12 seasons at 
Milwaukee County Stadium, he hit 185 
homers, an average of 15.4 per year. 

Babe Ruth, unlike Aaron, hit more 
home runs in road games, a total of 
367 (or 51.5 percent of his 714), than 
he hit at home—347 {or 48.6 percent 
of his lifetime total). . . . In 1927, his 
60-HR year, Ruth hit 28 at Yankee 
Stadium and 32 on the road. . 
Aaron's best homer year at home was 
31 at Atlanta in 1971, and his best year 
on the road was 27, in 1967. 

Five major-leaguers, all in the NL 
(three Braves), hit at least 20 home 
runs at their home park in 1973—Dave 
Johnson (26), Aaron (24), Darrell Evans 
(24), Willie Stargell (24) and Willie Mc- 
Covey (21). ... Bobby Murcer was the 
Al leader in home runs at home, with 
19, hitting only three on the road, a 


know that my years in the Navy didn't 
help. | first played pro ball when | was 
19 and then | went into the Navy. It’s 
hard to start all over at 24.” 

But Bauman probably did the most 
damage to his career by getting into a 
contract dispute with the Boston Braves’ 
Hartford farm team in the Eastern 
league (Class A). Following the 1948 
season, his only one with a major- 
league affiliated team, he decided to 
hold out for more money the next year. 
Considering that he never made more 
than $1100 a season, he apparently 
had a legitimate gripe. Hartford wouldn't 
meet his terms, so at an age when most 
athletes are just reaching their peak, 
Bauman decided to play semi-pro ball. 
He stayed out of the minors for three 
seasons, but then, in 1952, he returned 
and was assigned to Class C baseball. 

Bauman played two more seasons, 
following his 72-home run outburst, 
then quit. Today he works for the Pecos 
Sales Company, a Schlitz beer distrib- 
utor. At 52, he lives with his wife in 
Roswell, New Mexico, the town where 
he made baseball history. 


switch from 1972, when he led the AL 
in road homers, with 15 (hitting 18 at 
home). . . . Road home run leaders in 
1973, each with 20, were Jeff Burroughs 
in the AL and Bobby Bonds and Stargell 
in the NL. 

Among regular starters, Dock Ellis 
has been the stingiest pitcher in the 
majors in allowing home runs in recent 
years. .. . In each of the last two sea- 
sons, Ellis has led NL starters, allowing 
only 13 in 355 innings in 1972-73, or 
one HR about every 27% innings. . . . 
His lifetime rate is best among starters 
in the majors, with one HR allowed 
every 20.13 innings. 

Terry Forster of the White Sox has 
been particularly difficult to hit home 
runs against, allowing only 12 in his 
323 innings in the AL, about one every 
27 innings. . . . last year, he was best 
among Al 162-inning pitchers, yielding 
only seven in 173 innings (about one 
every 24%, innings). 
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Phil Esposito: 


THE PIAYOFFS 
ARE FORE 
BIG MEN: 


AS TOLD TO GERALD ESKENAZI 


One of the most absurd trades in sports history saw Phil Esposito sent 
to the Boston Bruins from Chicago in 1967. The main reason’? Esposito, 
said the Hawks, was a lousy playoff performer. 

On paper, he was. In 29 National Hockey League playotf games 
with the Chicagoans, the big center came up with a grand total of four 
goals. And four assists. Mr. Choke, they labeled him. 

So, what happened in Boston? Simple: In 52 playoff games, 
Esposito collected 33 goals and 50 assists for 83 points —the finest 
playoff record ever amassed. Each time the Bruins went beyond the first 
round, Espo was the playoffs top scorer. He set a playoff mark for 
total points with 27 (in only 14 games). 

Esposito, whose book Hockey Is My Life, written in collaboration 
with Gerald Eskenazi, is now in paperback, knows the pressure and 
the pleasures of the playoffs. Here is his view in 1974. 


or years, I’ve been hearing 
ae say the playoffs are 
a whole new season, and may- 
be they are, in one sense: Where 
you finished in the regular season 
doesn’t matter; once you lose four 
games to any team, good or bad, 
you’re dead. 
But as far as playing goes, as far 
as I’m concerned, the playoffs sim- 
ply carry over from the regular sea- 


son. There’s no four-month break. 
I just try to imagine that each play- 
off game is one more game in a 
long season. Maybe that’s why I 
don’t appear rattled. Maybe that’s 
why—after a slow start, zero points 
in my first four Stanley Cup games 
playing for Chicago—I’ve got a 
good playoff record. 

Sure, there’s extra pressure, and 
sure, I’m nervous, and sure, I know 


the style of play in the Stanley Cup 
is different. Maybe it fits my style 
just right. 

First, there’s the checking. It’s 
much tighter than in the regular 
season. I don’t know how much 
tighter it can get than in the play- 
offs. Everyone on the ice knows 
that a goal can mean a victory, and 
you only need four of those. 

When (Continued on page 30) 


Good thing 


~~ eet, 


Wichita— Three-wheeled farm hand. 


Salt Lake Gity—Fun for all. § Cleveland—Economical way to school and work. 


The ATC 90 K2 is for off-road use only. For safety, we recommend that you always wear a helmet and eye 


happen on a Honda. 


Atlanta—Couples enjoy the smooth CB-550 Four. 


Beating the traffic—and the high cost of gas. practical. No one else has so many models to 
Riding out of town with the wind in your face choose from. Or so many full-service dealer- 
and the sun at your back. Following rugged ships where you can make your choice. But 
new trails to exciting new places. Doing and most important of all, no one else has the 
seeing things you've never done and seen Honda reputation for dependability. That's 
before. probably why more people ride a Honda than 

Those are some of the good things that any other motorcycle. 
happen on a Honda. What about you? 

And here are some good things you Drop by your neighborhood Honda 
should know about Honda. No matter what dealership. Pick out your own special Honda. 
kind of riding turns you on, Honda has a.bike And let the good things happen to you. 
to get you going. Bikes to get you to work and 
get you away. Bikes that are both fun and HON DA 


protection, keep your lights on and check the local laws before you ride. For a free color brochure, write: American Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. LV, Box 50, Gardena, California 90247. ©1974 AHM 
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Remember the first Minutemen? they were 
civilians ready fo. protect. the good things about 
America: 

Today's Army National Guardsmen are 
civilians too. With the same ideaiin mind. 

Theyre the New Minutemen. 

And you.can be-one of them. 

You'll train one weekend a month with guys 
and gals from your own community: 

You'll have a chance to learn.c skill. In 
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engineering. In electronics:In aviation onthe 
medical fields: Over 400 career'specialfies are 
opento-you. And the training could help you get 
a good civilian job or advance you in your 
present one. 
You'll earn extra money. Over $40:a weekend 
to-star: Veterans, of course, earn even more. 
You'll havea chance io learn leadership: 
To do something different. And, very important, 
to help people in the community. 


You-ean dé all tess things-and ati enjoy. 
yoursregular Civilian life, 

You'll be-one of the New Minutemen: In 
today’s Army National Guard, 

lt could-be the most important part-time job 
in America. : 

For more informationzmail:coupomor write; 
Army National’Guard; Pio. Box AT 76, 
Edgewood, Maryland.21040. 


NATIONAL 
GUARD 


The Guard belongs. 
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CONTINUED 


the checking becomes tighter, the 
tempers flare more. But in the play- 
offs, the referees don’t call the nick- 
el-and-dime penalties. It seems that 
they want to make damn sure they 
call real good penalties. So players 
may get away with more in the “pit” 
—the area in front of the crease 
where I like to hang out. 

But the playoffs are more than 
checking and whistle-blowing. The 
atmosphere is more electrifying. 
One good pass and the crowd’s on 
their feet. A body check (for the 
home team) sends them into ecstasy. 
And there’s something else: The 
weather. You're into April—and 
May, if you get to the finals—and 
the weather’s nice and warm. 

I know some doctors won’t agree 
with me, but I think big fellows 
like myself benefit from the warm 
weather. This is a key part to the 
playoffs. You’re going to sweat like 
you haven’t sweated during the reg- 
ular season. It’s spring. The arenas 
get warm, the 17,000 fans packed 
together create more heat, the hot 
floodlights for color television beat 
down on us. 

That leads me to my unscientific 
conclusion: The bigger the team, 
the better they do in warm weather. 

Hear me out. A_ bigger guy 
doesn’t tend to get as tired as a 
smaller guy—especially after 78 
games. Take a little guy, say Gregg 
Sheppard on our team. I must out- 
weigh him by 40 pounds. When 
you get to the playoffs you’ve got a 
game practically every day (Tues- 
day-Wednesday, Saturday-Sunday). 
We eat only one meal the day of 
a game. So four days a week, poor 
little Gregg is eating his steak just 
once. Then he gets into a game. 
It’s hot, and there’s some pretty 
good bumping going on. He’s got 
to be sapped more than me. 

My big-man theory extends to 
the Rangers’ Pete Stemkowski. He’s 
got that extra stamina. He’s always 
done better in the playoffs than in 
the regular season. Another big 


man is Brad Park—he’s got extra 
weight he can lose and it won’t 
bother him. If a little guy, a Stan 
Mikita or a Sheppard, drops a few 
pounds—hell, he melts away. 

I'm glad to see that at an av- 
erage of 189.6 pounds we’re the 
heaviest team in the NHL. 

There is one way you can com- 
pensate for lack of size: Get a hot 
goalie. More than any other factor 
that’s how you win the Stanley Cup. 
Don’t laugh, but it’s conceivable an 
Atlanta or a Los Angeles can 
make it to the finals if their goal- 
tending gets hot—if anyone’s goal- 
tending gets hot. That’s why, prac- 
tically every time, you'll see the 
goalie who’s going great wind up 
on the winning team. 

The hot goalie can come up with 
the big saves. And since there’s so 
much emotion in hockey, a big 
save is like a shot of adrenaline for 
the entire team, We go out there 
figuring that we have nine lives, 
that no matter what happens we’ve 
got the good goalie behind us and 
he'll save us. 

Gerry Cheevers did that for us. 
Look at what this guy did. Cheesie 
always had a reputation among the 
fans (never the players) as just a 
fair goalie who was lucky because 
he played for a great scoring ma- 
chine. His goals-against average 
was never pretty. But look at the 
1969 playoffs. In only nine games, 
he turned in three shutouts for us. 
That was as many as he got in 52 
games during the regular season. 
Gerry is one of the few goalies whose 
average in the playoffs is better than 
in the regular season. 

The most frustrating goalie for 
me in the playoffs was the big gi- 
raffe, Ken Dryden, What he did to 
me in the 1971 finals I'll never for- 
get. Giraffe? Hell, he was some 
kind of octopus. Everything I threw 
at him—and I must have had 60 
shots in seven games—he stopped. 
I never saw a guy play like that. 
He’s big, he covers that net so much 
you can’t even see a pinhole. But 
size alone doesn’t always stop me. 
Look at Gump Worsley of Minne- 
sota. He’s only five-foot-seven. But 
he gives me grief. 


If we make it to the finals this 
year, these are some of the clubs 
we might meet: 

Philadelphia. A good hockey 
team. People are finally taking 
them seriously. You don’t hold 
down first place for most of the 
season against a team like Chicago 
unless you're good. 

Chicago. They'll play that real 
good defensive style. They’ve been 
doing it for years. And they’ve got 
my brother Tony. He’s simply a 
terrific goalie. They know how to 
tighten up their defense when it 
comes to the clutch games. 

Montreal. No matter what kind 
of season these guys have, they’re 
always tough. And we know on the 
Bruins that, except for last year, 
the Canadiens are the only team 
that’s beaten us in the playoffs the 
last six years. The three times we 
faced them we lost. The other times 
we won the Cup. 

Toronto. A great playoff team 
and they’ve got a tradition in the 
playoffs. Look at how many times 
they won the Cup and didn’t even 
finish first. That shows how they 
come through when it matters. Red 
Kelly will have them higher than 
a kite. 

New York Rangers. There’s a lot 
of talent here. But the guys I look 
for especially in the playoffs are 
Stemkowski, Park and Jean Ratelle. 
I consider Ratty one of the great 
ones. And, of course, their goal- 
tending is super with Eddie 
Giacomin and Gilly Villemure. 

Why is it that strange things hap- 
pen in the playoffs? Everyone acts 
just a little bit weirder. I know 
that I'll probably be more protective 
of my territory in the locker room. 
Before every game I get metic- 
ulous. I lay my stick out on the 
floor in front of my locker-room 
seat. Then I put my right glove to 
the right of the stick, my left glove 
to the left. Palms up. The gloves 
line up. I get very nervous if any- 
one touches that arrangement. 
Even Derek Sanderson knows bet- 
ter than to fool with my supersti- 
tions. 

And when we go on the ice, 
we'll go in a certain order. We 
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Remember the fun of bike riding you had as a kid? 


That same fun is still there for you to recapture. The only dif- 
ference is you. You’re older and you need something more than 
a kid’s bike . . . you need an adult machine that will give you 
invigorating sport plus healthy exercise. 


That’s a 
Jeunet 10-speed 


Brought to you by Beacon Cycle, Jeunet 10-speeds are built by 
French craftsmen recognized for their European superiority. 
Frames, in all adult sizes, are fully lugged to give you a bicycle 
that’s stronger, yet lightweight. High quality all French compon- 
ents from leading manufacturers like Simplex, Maillard, Sedis, 
Mavic, Hutchinson, Mafac, and others make up a Jeunet. The 
result is a precision built, accurately aligned machine... a 
machine that’s easier to handle and gives you a better ride. 
Whether it’s once around the block or a cross country tour, 
Jeunet 10-speeds .. . built to give you a second chance. 


\ Available at better bicycle 
\ dealers in 9 models from $99. 
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won’t change it for the playoffs. 
When we leave the ice, my hand- 
some right wing, Ken Hodge, has 
just got to be the last one off. Once, 
crazy Derek hid in the net. Hodge 
thought everyone was off and start- 
ed to leave. Then he heard the guy 
on the Zamboni laughing. He 
looked out and saw Derek—and 
old Hodgie was livid. He broke a 
speed record rushing out. He 
grabbed Derek and shoved him off 
the ice. Then Ken left. 

It may be funny to look back at 
it now, but one of the hairiest mo- 
ments I had came after the *72 
Cup. We were a happy bunch of 
guys as the plane landed at Logan 
after we had stopped the Rangers. 
I didn’t expect what happened next. 
I looked out the window and there 
were people—wall-to-wall people. 
Ten thousand Bruin fans (equal to 
100,000 any-other-fans). Well, I 
decided, what the heck. I had a 
few celebration swigs on the plane 
and why not get out to meet the 
people? They left a space about 
three feet wide to walk through and 
so I figured I could do that easily 
enough. But as soon as I put a foot 
down I got claustrophobia. Hem- 
med in. And someone screamed. 
In a second my watch was torn 
off my wrist. My suede coat was 
shredded. Women were trampled. 
I was with Bobby Orr and we 
spotted a side door and I said, 
“Let’s run for it.” 

I found myself in a parking lot. I 
didn’t know where the hell my car 
was, so I wandered around. I got 
spotted and a fan shouted, “Hey, 
Espo,” and boy did I take off. I 
leaped a fence and within seconds 
I was gone. 

The next day we had a party at 
City Hall. Me and Wayne Cash- 
man walked out on the balcony. 
And suddenly I felt like the Pope. 
There was this mob below us and 
I started blessing them. 

That’s how big winning the Stan- 
ley Cup makes you feel. ea 


~ Any man loves a touch of Black Velvet. 


Feel the smooth, imported whisky from Canada. 
A touch of Black Velvet is what every man wants. Next to his woman. 
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Australian John Newcombe 
found an American home at 
the T Bar M Ranch in Texas. 
He fit right into 

the rustic setting after making 
just one change— 

he replaced the stables 

with tennis courts. 


Wilh 
JOHN NEWCOMBE 


The ranch is 35 miles of cactus-lined, 
gravel-covered backroad north of San 
Antonio. The ranch sprawls over 214 
acres, but there isn’t a steer, or even a 
stallion, in sight. 

On the T BAR M ranch, they don't 
herd cattle. They herd tennis players. 

The T and the M stand for two of the 
ranch’s owners, Jack Turpin, a realtor, 
and Clarence Mabry, a tennis coach 
who developed Chuck McKinley and 
Dick Stockton. Presumably, the bar 
stands for the third. owner, John New- 
combe, because that’s where he stands 
a lot of the time. 

John Newcombe grew up in Australia 
and became the best tennis player in 
the world in 1967, at the age of 23. He 
won both Wimbledon and Forest Hills, 
and the following year he was one of 
the original eight players to sign with 
Lamar Hunt’s World Championship Ten- 
nis tour. The formation of that group 
gave tennis a centered base for the 
first time. The operation focused on the 
U.S. and gave its players the opportunity 
to earn as much money as other athletes 
in America. Soon stars from all over 
the world were packing their Adidas 
bags and settling in American resort 
communities like gold prospectors. 

Suddenly, Australian Rod Laver was 
playing out of Corona del Mar, Califor- 
nia, South African Cliff Drysdale was 
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living at the Lakeway World of Tennis 
in Texas and Californians Billie Jean 
King and Stan Smith were quartered at 
Hilton Head Island, South Carolina. 
Newk (as everyone who knows him 
calls him) needed his own playground. 
So he joined with a couple of friends, 
bought an old dude ranch in New 
Braunfels and added tennis facilities 
without taking away any of the Texas 
flavor—except the horses. 
Condominiums, overnight lodges, a 
swimming pool and 28 tennis courts are 
spread out over the ranch. But the 
atmosphere remains rustic and informal, 
reflecting Newk’s personal style. The 
rooms and houses are furnished in rough 
wood and unfinished leather. And none 
has a telephone or a TV set. Deer play 
outside the lodges. 
Most of the tennis is taught by Aus- 


tralians Graeme Moseley and Peter Doe- 
nerie. Doenerie played on the USLTA 
circuit last year, won about $10,000 in 
prize money, and then decided to give 
up the grind and take a teaching job. 
He lives at the T Bar M with his wife 
Cynthia, a member of the Virginia Slims 
circuit, and on rare occasions wanders 
off to enter a tournament. 

Newk, on the other hand, comes to 
the ranch between events to relax with 
his family, his wife Angie, a former Ger- 
man tennis star, and their three children, 
Clint, Tanya and Gigi. Newcombe plays 
the WCT circuit, has signed to play for 
the Houston EZ Riders of the World 
Team Tennis league, and competes in 
the major world-wide events. Last year 
he won over $133,000, including the 
singles and doubles titles at Forest Hills, 
but skipped the WCT circuit. 

But after being eliminated early at 
France and ltaly last year and being 
forced to sit out Wimbledon because of 
the Association of Tennis Pros’ boycott, 


Newk decided to play this year’s WCT 
circuit and try to prove he is again the 
best player in the world. 

After missing the first two 1974 events 
because of a heel injury, he joined the 
tour in St. Petersburg and promptly won 
the singles title and the doubles title 
with Owen Davidson. 

He then returned to the T Bar M for 
what was supposed to be a week of re- 
laxation. But a WITT press conference 
drew him to Houston one day and a 
business meeting to Dallas the next. 

When he is at the ranch, Newk pro- 
vides much of the entertainment himself. 
At night he'll dance with the guests or 
take them out on the lighted courts for 
an impromptu lesson. He teaches with a 
Bud in on hand and the Tie-Breaker 
racket he has designed for Rawlings in 
the other. He wears a Rolex watch, 
jeans and loafers rather than the Jap- 
anese-made clothes and Adidas shoes 
he endorses and wears in competition. 
Only his heavy accent and his fre- 
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JOHN NEWCOMBE’S TOURNAMENT PLAY, LIKE HIS ROLEX, IS UNMISTAKABLE 


= the open stance receiving 
service, planning on the “break”... 


the dazzling speed in court 
coverage... 


the precision ground- 
stroke from the 
baseline, with a 
wicked overspin... 


the style that has won three Wimbledon 
crowns and two U.S. Open 
championships... 


a championship style matched by the durability 
and performance of his Rolex Datejust. 
In 18kt. gold, $2100; in steel and gold, $575. 
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quent use of such Australianisms as 
“bloody” and “ring up” give away 
Newk’s roots. Otherwise, he is as well- 
planted in Texas as Astroturf. 

He enjoys his guests as much as they 
enjoy him. He likes nothing more than 
to sit late into the night telling stories 
over a concoction called a Tie-Breaker 
—a brandy snifter filled with rum, gin, 
vodka, grenadine and Gatorade. 

“After | won my first Wimbledon in 
1967," he says, “I! walked out along the 
green carpet to accept the cup-shaped 
trophy presented by Princess Marina. 
She handed it to me and then asked, 
‘Now what are you going to do?’ 

“I told her | was going to fill up the 
trophy and get drunk. That made front 
page in the Australian papers. ‘Newk 
Tells Princess He Is Going Out To Get 
Drunk.’ “ 

In competition, too, Newcombe al- 
ways looks as if he is having a good 
time. His manner gives him an easy 
rapport with the crowd, and not even 
the most important match will affect his 
sense of humor. 

In the 1971 final at Wimbledon, Newk 
was trailing Stan Smith, two sets to one. 
On one point, both men charged the 
net and Newk took a head-first spill. He 
got up slowly, exaggerating the dam- 
age, his arm twisted and his hand point- 
ing outward as if his arm were broken. 

“Hey, Newk, do you have to de- 
fault?’ Smith whispered across the net. 

“Yeah, looks like you got me, Stan,” 
Newk said. 

He winked at Smith, turned around 
and pranced back to the service line 
with a big, silly grin on his face. The 
crowd laughed. Smith laughed. And 
Newk proceeded to win the next two 
sets for his third Wimbledon title. 

“| have a philosophy in life,” he says 
from behind his neatly trimmed walrus 
mustache, “that whenever something is 
a pain in the ass, you have to laugh at 
it from the very beginning. That way 
you can enjoy everything.” 


—MARTY BELL 


John Newcombe helps the T Bar M guests 
with their tennis games, and they in 
turn help him keep in shape for his. 


A tennis star for 55 years... 
Converse. 
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TUG McGRAW ON GROOVING 
ONE FOR AARON 


of 1973 was a bad one for peo- 

ple who worked in Washington, 
Wall Street and Shea Stadium, many 
of whom were in slumps. But it was 
a good one for Henry Aaron, who 
wasnt. 

For the Mets, after spending 
three seasons in third place, it was 
a time when things went from bad 
to worse. The ballclub couldn’t 
walk on the field without breaking 
a bone or pulling a hamstring mus- 
cle. My elbow was giving me twing- 
es, I didn’t win a game for almost 
five months, and for two months 
we stayed in last place (before we 
began making our move, which 
eventually took us to the World 
Series). 


Fe different reasons, the summer 


But Henry started the summer 
with 673 home runs and needed 
42 to break Babe Ruth’s record of 
714. Everybody thought he’d need 
two seasons to do it. But pretty 
soon it became possible that he’d 
pass Ruth before the year ended. 
Then a lot of sportswriters went 
around taking polls on the subject, 
and, to add to all my other trou- 
bles, I quickly put my foot in my 
mouth. 

The key question was what 
would you feel like if you were 
the pitcher and Aaron came to bat 
needing one homer for the record. 
How would you react? 

I thought it was an interesting 
proposition, not an important one, 
because players try to give 100 per- 


From Screwball, to be published by Houghton Mifflin. Copyright © 1974 by Tug McGraw and Joseph Durso 
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cent regardless of the situation. So 
I gave what seemed like direct an- 
swers when they got around to me. 
I said that if Aaron came up to 
bat, I'd give him my best stuff and 
then hope like hell he’d hit it out 
of the park—so long as I was a 
winning pitcher. As a pitcher I’d 
have to protect my team and my 
pride, but as a fan, I said, I 
wouldn't mind seeing him break 
Ruth’s record. 

Well, the only thing that came 
out in the paper was the first part 
of the statement—that I’d give him 
my best stuff and hope he’d hit it 
out. Some other guys said they’d 
lay it right in. Some replied in jest. 

Shortly after that, Bowie Kuhn 
made a big investigation of the 
whole thing and announced that 
several pitchers were going to be 
fined and their actions watched 
with different hitters because he 
didn’t want anybody laying one in 
to Henry Aaron. He made a big 
to-do about all the replies that the 
guys had given. 

I knew I was on the list of the 
“talking” pitchers, but I wasn’t no- 
tified personally. I just sat there 
while the Commissioner was mak- 
ing waves and while the Mets 
meanwhile were making only tiny 
ripples on the surface of the sum- 
mer. I waited two weeks, then final- 
ly I decided to write Bowie Kuhn a 
letter. 

I said I was sorry he'd misunder- 
stood what I’d said in the papers, 
and didn’t think my statement was 
out of line in any way, shape or 
form. In the first half of my reply, 
I said, I thought I'd covered my- 
self very well for the integrity of 
the game by saying I'd give Henry 
my best stuff. In the second half, I 
said I hoped like hell he hit it out. 
I still stand on it as a fan, Mr. Com- 
missioner, I wrote. 

I'm afraid I came up cold tur- 
key. The Commissioner wrote back 
saying he was happy I'd written, 
but wnhappy that I'd said I hoped 
he’d hit it out. He didn’t like it 
for the integrity of the game. 

I was on a losing streak, alright, 
even with the Commissioner of 
Baseball. | 
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Babe Ruth 


1. Which one of these players never 
hit 50 or more home runs in a major- 
league season? 

a. Hank Greenberg 

b. Hack Wilson 


Ce Aonk Aaron 


2. Which one of these players did 
not hit 500 home runs in his career? 
a._Fddie Mathews 


BA10u Gehrig 


c. Ted Williams 


3. Who was the first man to hit four 

home runs in a nine-inning game? 
Bobby Lowe 

b. Lou Gehrig 

¢. Chuck Klein 


4. Who holds the major-league record 
for hitting home runs in the most con- 
secutive games (eight)? 


Ce Dale Long 

« Hank Aaron 

c. Ted Kluzewski 
5. True or false: When Jimmy Piersall 
hit his first home run as a Met, he ra 
around the bases backwards. a 


— 


Bobby Thomson 


6. Match the hitter with the pitcher off 
whom he hit his most famous home run. 


Babe Rut racy Stallard 
Bobby Thom Tom Zachary 
Roger Maris Iph Branca 


7. Which one of these pitchers hit 
two grand-slam home runs in one game? 
a. Don Newcombe 
b. Don Drysdale 

Tony Cloninger 


8. True or False, Jimmy Foxx hit more 
than 30 home runs in 12 consecutive 
major-league seasons. 


T 


Jimmy Foxx 


9. Which team holds the record for 
most home runs in a major-league sea- 
son? 

, 1961 Yankees 

« 1927 Yankees 

c. 1956 Reds 


£ 


10. Who was the greatest home run 
hitter in Negro League Baseball? 
Josh Gibson 
« Buck Leonard 
¢. Cool Papa Bell 


11. Who holds the major-league rec- 
ord for the most home runs in one 
month (18)? 

a. Hank Aaron 


a) Ralph Kiner 


Rudy York 
12. Match the player with the record 
he holds or shares. 


Lou ln. SEE slams (season) 
Ernie Banks and slams (lifetime) 


Frank Robinsor==Grand slams (game) 


Ernie Banks 


13. Which one of these players has 
never hit 40 home runs in a season? 
a. Norm Cash 

b. Billy Williams 


'G) Jim Wynn 


14. Which one of these three men 
hit the most home runs in 1973? 

a. Cesar Tovar 

Mark Belanger 

Bud Harrelson 


15. Who holds the record for home 
runs by a catcher in a season? 
a, Roy Campanella 
Johnny Bench 
c. Yogi Berra 


16. True or false: Milwaukee's Joe Ad- 


cock once hit a home run with two men 
on base and his team won 1-0. 
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own special approach to the Henry 
Aaron story, a reporter and a pho- 
tographer from The Atlanta Jour- 
nal stationed themselves outside a 
men’s room at Atlanta Stadium 
throughout the Braves’ final game 
of the 1973 season. If some poor 
man’s body had betrayed him, if 
he had been forced by nature to 
abandon his stadium seat at the 
very moment Aaron delivered his 
historic 714th home run, the re- 
porter and photographer were going 
to have that exceedingly personal 
tragedy as their exclusive story. 
The vigil was wasted. The Aaron 
story, with all its excesses and fre- 
quent absurdity, was pushed back 
till this season. Reporters, stone- 
eyed and babbling from writing 
about Henry’s quick wrists, his con- 
sistency, ‘his concentration and his 
quiet manner, had a chance to sit 
back and catch their breath before 
Aaron would finally depose Babe 


Ruth as the leading home run hit- 
ter of all time. 

The Braves’ front office pre- 
pared for the inevitable event as 
though a virgin birth were sched- 
uled at home plate. In an exhaus- 
tively detailed media guide, you 
could learn everything about Hank 
Aaron. You could learn that 
through 1973 Hank had hit 128 
first-inning home runs, one 14th- 
inning home run, that Don Drys- 
dale had served the most gopher 
balls to Hank (17), and that Hank 
had hit more home runs (36) on 
the third and 21st than any other 
days of the month, and the fewest 
(13) on the sixth day of the month. 
If this did not satisfy your need to 
know, you could find “Notable 
Quotes By Hank Aaron,” “Notable 
Quotes About Hank Aaron,” and 
“Fun With Hank Aaron.” Under the 
magnifying glass of total coverage, 
Aaron could not pick his nose with- 
out it becoming a minor statistic, a 


footnote in the morning news. 

There is something natural about 
all this. Baseball fans love num- 
bers. They like to swirl them 
around their mouths like Bordeaux 
wine. Most statistics are modest, 
unassuming and without presump- 
tion. Other statistics have more 
body, and by their richness and 
bite, provide a substantial addition 
to the satisfaction and mystery sur- 


“rounding the game. But of all the 


tonnage of statistics gathered and 
disseminated about baseball, one 
number has long stood out, a coro- 
na of achievement by which the 
sport defined and measured itself. 
The number 714 glowed in the con- 
sciousness of American sport like 
a pale ring around a planet. It was 
one of the inviolable, unreachable 
records, woven into the poetry and 
mythology of baseball, largely be- 
cause the jockstrap hanging from 
this totem belonged to George Her- 
man Ruth, 
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It is not that Hank Aaron is hit- 
ting 715 home runs that is news; 
the news is that Hank is toppling 
the colossus, surpassing — that 
strangely built and powerful man 
who extended the limits of this 
game to its furthest frontiers, the 
man who gave baseball its largest 
definitions and stretched its mythic 
dimensions. Hank is usurping the 
kingdom of the home run from the 
man who invented the home run. 
There is something about the home 
run that belongs uniquely to Babe 
Ruth and always will. If a man in 
1913 could hit 12 home runs and 
be tagged with the sobriquet 
“Home Run” Baker, what do you 
call the man who in 1920 hit 54 
home runs? You call him one of the 
greatest sports nicknames ever con- 
jured up in a press box. You call 
him the “Sultan of Swat.” 

The stunning fact about Aaron’s 
assault on The Babe was that he 
came on so suddenly. For years, 
Willie Mays was the leading pre- 
tender to the throne. Willie made 
a hard run for it until time sent 
its battalions up against his flesh. 
Those of us who loved Willie 
watched our hero backed against 
the outfield wall by the caprices of 
old age, by that semi-death of ex- 
traordinary athletes who dance too 
long, then stumble home in a last 
graceless waltz that is the cruelest, 
most public humiliation of sport. 
Years ago, the world knew that The 
Babe was safe from Willie. But in 
1971, a 37-year-old man hit 47 
home runs and the chase was on 
again. The next year Aaron hit 34. 
Last year he hit 40 and at the end 
of the season was staring eyeball- 
to-eyeball with Babe Ruth. 

Aaron is 40 now. A 40-year-old 
man, in baseball time, should be 


HANK AARON'S STATS—1952-1973 


Bold face figures indicate led league or tied for league lead. 
Year Club League G AB R H TB 3B HR RBI SB 


1952 Eau Claire... . . Northern 87 345 TSI HdWos © AFA) 9 6) 925 
1953 Jacksonville. .So. Atlantic 137 574 115 208 338 L225 als 
1954 Milwaukee National 122 468 58 131 209 13 +69 

1955 Milwaukee National 153 602 105 189 325 
1956 Milwaukee.....National 153 609 106 200 340 
1957 Milwaukee National 151 615 198 369 
1958 Milwaukee National 153 601 196 328 
1959 Milwaukee National 154 629 223 400 
1960 Milwaukee National 153 590 172 334 
1961 Milwaukee National 155 603 358 
1962 Milwaukee... . . National 156 592 366 
1963 Milwaukee National 161 631 370 
1964 Milwaukee National 145 570 293 
1965 Milwaukee National 150 570 319 
1966 Atlanta National 158 603 325 
1967 Atlanta National 155 600 344 
1968 Atlanta National 160 606 302 
1969 Atlanta National 147 547 332 
1970 Atlanta National 150 516 296 
1971 Atlanta National 139 495 331 
1972 Atlanta National 129 449 23) 


265 
1973 Atlanta National 120 392 252 Z 


301 


—-OWO—WERWOH KNEAD 


ee ee et aa Oe 
Major League Totals. . . 20 Yrs. 2964 11288 2060 3509 6424 584 96 713 2133 239 311 
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RUTH vs. AARON 


Yrs G R H TB 1B 2B 3B HR RBI SB Pci oA 


ee EB 8 Thi 3 SA = 
Aaron 20 2964 11288 2060 3509 6424 2116 584 96 713 2133 1393 239 311 .569 
Ruth 22 2503 8399 2174 2873 5793 1517 506 136 714 2209 1356 123 .342 .690 


Here is how Aaron stands in the major lifetime hitting categories: 


Games Cops SOSSIVUSIaS O20, VIER AARON 2,964. 

At Bats —Cobb 11,4297 AARON 11,288. 

Runs —Cobb 2,244; Ruth 2,174; Mays-2-662; AARON 2,060. 

Hits —Cobb 4,191; Musial 3,630; Speaker 3-545r AARON 3,509. 

Total Bases— AARON 6,424. 

Home Runs >Re 714; AARON 713. 

Runs Batted In-=Reth-2-909 AARON 2,133. 

Extra Base Hits— AARON 1,393. 

Doubles — Speaker 793; Musial 725; Cobb 724; Wagner 651; Lajoie 650; Waner 603; AARON 584. 
Two or More Homers in One Game (Times Accomplished) — Ruth 72-mMays-63; AARON 61. 
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caring for his sores and drooling 
in his spikes. But time has treated 
Aaron like a handmaiden. He, in 
turn, has taken very good care of 
his body. His career has been 
an extended lesson plan in the 
long-range benefits of consistency. 
He has always hit well, fielded well 
and run well. Never has he been 
flashy or electric. He has retained 
an animal’s sense of pace. Hunters 
tell us that a pack of wolves can 
run down an elk, not because of 
greater speed, but because of a 
powerful endurance. For years, 
Aaron was the invisible man of the 
National League. He played the 
game extraordinarily well, but no- 
body seemed to care that much. 
But now, because of the number 
714, and because of the oft-invoked 
ghost of Babe Ruth, Henry Louis 
Aaron is one of the most visible 
athletes in the world today. Even 
Pravda has taken note. 

The breaking of the record is 
pure show business, an event or- 
chestrated by Jaycees, PR men, 
writers, photographers, agents, 
owners and men who think they 
know instinctively that it is good 
for the grand old game. In the mid- 
dle of February, the Atlanta front 
office announced that Aaron would 
not start in the opener at Cincin- 
nati. “We owe the fans of Atlanta 
the opportunity to see Hank break 
Ruth’s home run record,” they an- 
nounced. What they were really 
saying was, “We are going to make 
a hell of a lot of money during the 
li-game home _ stand of the 
Braves.” If Hank failed to break 
the record in those first 11 games, 
the Braves would conceivably pull 
in 500,000 fans. Furthermore, the 
event had profitable historical sig- 
nificance: Wherever Aaron’s 715th 


home run landed, that stadium 
would gain an indelible position in 
the history of baseball. The exact 
spot the ball hit was assured of a 
bronze plaque. If it hit a seat in the 
left-field bleachers, then that seat 
would become a number on a tour 
guide. The pitcher who gave up 
that most famous of pitches would 
be a name prized for centuries by 
trivia aficionados and would prob- 
ably even be good for a shaving 
cream commercial or two (“I got 
creamed”). An Atlanta bank paid 
700 silver dollars to the boy who re- 
turned the baseball bruised by 
Hank’s 700th home run. The ball 
that broke Ruth’s record would be 
a far larger piece of history, and a 
considerably more valuable piece. 
In the mind of every fan sitting in 
the left-field stands would be the 
thought that maybe, just maybe, he 
would walk away from the park 
with the most famous baseball ever 
hit. It would ignite the fiercest 
scramble in bleacher history. For 
that ball could be a down pay- 
ment on a condominium at Costa 
del Sol. It could send a kid to Har- 
vard. The name of the man or 
woman who retrieved that ball 
would be a household word for a 
day or two. There was _ that 
much frenzy approaching the event. 

It was also in many ways, one 
of the most boring sports stories of 
the century. Every sportswriter in 
the country searched the rills and 
slopes of his brain hoping to find 
the different angle, the fresh ap- 
proach or a new way of looking at 
Hank’s assault on Babe Ruth’s rec- 
ord. They asked Hank every con- 
ceivable question. They  inter- 
viewed every person who had 
known Hank in the past 40 years, 
from Vic Raschi, who surrendered 
Hank’s first home run, to Aaron’s 
daughter, sons, sisters, brothers, 
mother, father, managers, coaches, 
players and friends. There was 
something about the obscenely 
crowded press conferences with 
Hank that made a reporter feel 
like a participant at an orgy. After 
each game last season, the flock 
gathered to ask Hank the same 
watered-down questions and Hank, 


salivating on cue, would render the 
same colorless, good-natured an- 
swers he had delivered the day be- 
fore and the day before that. The 
chase ate up a lot of good words, 
and left a lot of semi-burned out re- 
porters staring into the outfield 
lights. 

Last summer the hate mail made 
a good story. When the epistilatory 
Klansmen took up their pens armed 
with malevolent rhetoric about a 
black man surpassing Babe Ruth, 
it was a grand focus that brought a 
cataract of mail from well-wishers 
rooting for Hank and the Amer- 
ican way. It is hard to dislike Hank 
Aaron. Even Richard Nixon said 
on film that Aaron is what this 
country’s all about. One thing 
sportswriters agreed upon was that 
what this country was not about 
was calling Hank a nigger. 

Then the hate mail ended, 
stopped completely, and there was 
nothing much to write about any- 
more. You can describe a home run 
in just so many ways. And Hank is 
not the kind of athlete that gener- 
ates stories by the nature of his 
personality. He does not get naked 
and dance on tables. He does not 
say things that provoke controversy 
or stimulate fever in the national 
press. It has become almost a game 
among sportswriters to farm the 
dry plains of Hank’s personality 
for a memorable quote, a pungent 
one-liner or the quiet stinger that 
would flavor a news release or sup- 
port a feature. 

But Aaron is composed. As he 
talks to the press, his quotes are 
redolent with bland, undetectable 
smells; no condiments or sauces 
add dash to his spoken prose. He 
speaks carefully, modulating each 
word, a soft American voice com- 
ing out of the greatest smile in 
sports. It is a voice that would serve 
well at SALT talks, behind con- 
ference tables, in confessionals or 
at funerals. It is a voice that has 
peddled Brut, praised Life Buoy 
and savored Oh Henry candy bars. 
It is a voice that has joked with 
Flip Wilson, sung with Dinah Shore 
and philosophized with Mike Doug- 
las. It is a voice without blood pres- 
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sure, reduced and filtered to a cool 
drone, a voice acutely aware that 
each time it speaks, 100 typewrit- 
ers hammer into action and invis- 
ible words hum through unseen 
wires and through the airspace of 
the world. Hank has a quiet ele- 
gancy rare in the kingdom of the 
jock. He has prepared long and 
hard for his entrance into the lime- 
light and the selling of Hank Aaron. 

His chase of Babe Ruth’s ghost 
is going to make him a remarkably 
wealthy man. In a year’s time, he 
has become a conglomerate. The 
newly formed Menke-Riback 
Financial Corporation in Atlanta 
advises him on land purchases, cat- 
tle, office parks and other tax shel- 
ters. After last season, Hank in- 
formed a press conference that the 
William Morris Agency would be 
handling everything else; they 
would have prime responsibility for 
turning Aaron into a national re- 
source. They promised that in the 
next two years Hank would make 
more money than in his 20 pre- 
vious years of baseball. They can 
afford to talk in such grandiose 
terms. Hank is the third major ath- 
lete William Morris has deigned 
to touch, following the luminous 
trails of Mark Spitz and Secretariat. 
The trinity will make a lot of 
money, but you have to wonder at 
what price. Thus far William Mor- 
ris has taken man and beast and 
turned them into straw. Despite 
what you see in commercials, you 
hold fast to the theorem that Mark 
is a more interesting, complex guy 
than he seems selling Schick razors, 
that he does, indeed, have a brain 
larger than a wood tick. You sus- 
pect that the William Morris peo- 
ple search for small pieces of per- 
sonality in their clients and like 
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bone fragments have them sur- 
gically stripped away. You can 
only cling to the hope that after 
Hank has been packaged, pro- 
grammed, ticketed and punched, a 
little of Mobile, Alabama, will lin- 
ger along with a lot of the quiet, 
decent man who played this game 
so patiently and so well for so long. 
But even if Hank does undergo a 
William Morris lobotomy, the agen- 
cy does a splendid job of making 
their clients very unlike you and 
me. At a winter press conference, 
Hank announced that he had sold 
himself lock, stock and jockstrap 
to Magnavox Corporation for one 
million dollars. Magnavox, in turn 
was humbly grateful to have pur- 
chased Hank to peddle their TV 
sets and record players. In the pub- 
licity release trumpeting their deal 
with Aaron, Magnavox said, “Per- 
haps most importantly, Henry 
Aaron is the type of person with 
whom Magnavox would be proud 
to associate in its business activ- 
ities had he never hit a home run.” 
Sure, Magnavox. After the consum- 
mation of that deal, no one except 
William Morris and _ perhaps 
Menke-Riback knows how much 
Hank Aaron is actually worth, but 
rumor has it that he has entered 
secret negotiations to buy England. 

During the celebrated long win- 
ter, Hank was in the news every 
couple of weeks. Jimmy Carter, the 
governor of Georgia, made Hank 
an official Admiral in Georgia’s un- 
official Navy. Sammy Davis Jr. 
brought Hank to Hollywood to talk 
about a movie based on Aaron’s 
life. Mobile, Alabama, the city that 
spawned Hank, embraced him in 
a joyous Henry Aaron Day which 
seemed both ironic and hopeful a 
decade after Selma. Somehow, all 
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muscle,” he said. 

And they all laughed with him. 
Then they drank to the health and 
happiness of his new son. 

And, of course, to the new mother. 
Everyone there was soon infected by 
his smile, and every father reminded 
of his firstborn, and the joy 

that was born with it. 
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these stories, no matter how yeast- 
less, helped us pass those months 
when Hank was not in uniform, 
when the quick wrists were not 
swinging a bat and when those 
dark eyes were not glowering at a 
pitcher 60 feet away. It is not in 
print but in the batters’ box that 
Henry Aaron is finally interesting 
and devastatingly articulate. It is 
on the field that he lends his quiet 
fury to this often bloodless sport. 
The memory of the final Braves 
game of last season is one that goes 
a long way in explaining what the 
furor is all about. 

On the last day of the 1973 sea- 
son, 40,000 men, women and chil- 
dren came to Atlanta Stadium to 
cheer for Hank Aaron, to watch 
his last attempt to overtake Babe 
Ruth before the winter gap. The 
atmosphere hummed with excite- 
ment and each person in the ball- 
park caught the invisible vibrations 
that trembled through the crowd as 
though each fan were a tuning fork, 
sensitive to what only could be felt 
and not seen. In the press box, 200 
reporters, infected by the audible 
enthusiasm of the crowd, hunched 
over typewriters. It was an over- 
cast day, but everything in Atlanta 
seemed clear and bright as though 
the William Morris Agency repre- 
sented the entire city and Mark 
Spitz was smiling just before slid- 
ing the whole city into a Schick in- 
jector razor. 

At times, rare times, a crowd 
can sing with one voice, cry for the 
same thing, chant in the same 
tongue and hunger for the same 
moment. That is how it was on this 
day, when the crowd of 40,000 
came to honor Hank Aaron. When 
he came to bat in the first inning, 
they rose to greet him in a deleri- 


ous chorus. The city gleamed. The 
sportswriters tensed. He hit a slow 
roller between third and short that 
took a high, corpulent bounce. 
Aaron looked toward third and 
raced to beat it out on swift 39- 
year-old legs. He beat it out and the 
crowd sang a hymn of joy. 

The crowd relaxed after Aaron 
had hit. It became a party where 
people talked to each other. They 
barely watched the game. In 
the press box, the reporters fiddled 
with long columns of numbers like 
accountants. 

“He'll go over .300 if he gets a 
hit next time,” one reporter said. 

“Hey,” another one asked, “I bet 
no one can tell me how many home 
runs Aaron has had rained out.” 

“That’s easy,” he was answered 
contemptuously. “Six. And he was 
called out for one when he hit it 
with his foot on home plate.” 

“The next time up will be his 
11,286th time at bat.” 

“He’s second to Cobb.” 

“Big deal.” 

Aaron singled twice more that 
day. Then in the eighth inning, he 
walked to bat for the last time in 
1973. This was the moment of de- 
nouement when he would have his 
last chance before he turned 40 to 
tie Babe Ruth. The crowd tensed 
as one. The press box was a place 
of concentration and silence. Some 
people in the crowd could not bear 
to look, but looked anyway. Some 
screamed just to relieve the pres- 
sure. When Hank swung, the whole 
crowd and every reporter knew 
that the season had ended. That 
the chase of the Babe would have 
to wait until April of 1974. It was 
a lifeless, wooded pop-up that any 
of three fielders could have caught. 
But no one cared who caught it. 
Every eye on the stadium was fixed 
on Hank Aaron. Hank slowed up 
at first base. went past the bag, 
then ran toward the dugout. It was 
the final out of the inning. A team- 
mate threw him his glove just as he 
passed the coach’s box on the first- 
base line. Then Hank turned to- 
ward left field and jogged slowly 
toward his position with extraordi- 
nary dignity and grace. 


It began in left field. The entire 
left-field bleachers leapt to their 
feet in a deafening ovation for this 
man who had just popped up. 
Aaron looked up  appreciatively 
and smiled his magnificent smile. 
It was a moment when men realize 
why sport is such a powerful met- 
aphor. Then the third base side of 
the field was on its feet screaming 
out their appreciation. Then the 
upper mezzanines rose until in a 
matter of seconds 40,000 people 
had risen to honor this grand 
statesman of the game. There was 
an unimpeachable beauty, an un- 
tarnished moment when the game 
stopped and applause thundered in 
counterpointing waves around the 
stadium. Hank took off his cap and 
waved it first at left field, then spin- 
ning in a slow, unchoreographed 
circle he acknowledged the homage 
of the fans that had come to see 
only him. It was a translucent mo- 
ment when a crowd decided to 
make love to an athlete and the 
athlete had the superb style to re- 
spond in kind. Without question, a 
man has never received so much ap- 
plause for a pop-up in the history 
of baseball. 

So the world looks and writes 
about Henry Aaron and Babe Ruth 
and this much is certain: A man’s 
life is measured in many ways and 
all men come to demarcations, 
those profoundly meaningful points 
of reference between birth and 
death which provide memory a 
place to go back to. Some men re- 
member where they were when 
they heard the news of Pearl Har- 
bor or when they saw their first 
convertible. This generation will re- 
member a window on the Texas 
School Depository and the triumph 
of the first men on the moon. But 
the people in the stands the day 
Henry Louis Aaron hit his 715th 
home run will bear witness to that 
moment for the rest of their lives. 
The memory will sustain and en- 
rich them until that day when some 
unknown, perhaps even unborn, 
man who, because of his quick, 
powerful gifts, begins a long, tor- 
tuous chase of what will then be 
called the ghost of Henry Aaron. @ 
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BY JAMES T. FARRELL 


James T. Farrell, novelist and baseball fanatic, has seen them alll, 

from Ty Cobb (’...he was what the French call quelque chose, 

and on the ball field he had je ne sais quoi; it means the same in English — 
‘| do not know what'"’) fo Henry Aaron. 
Farrell cheered for the White Sox as a boy and traveled with the 
Dodgers as a man. These are his memories, his impressions, 

of the man who hit 714 home runs. 


oward the end of his career, 
r Babe Ruth liked to save his 
energy. I remember one day 
he was playing left field in Comiskey 
Park in Chicago. He had made the 
last out at bat; it was late in the 
game. After the White Sox went out 
in the next half-inning, Ruth didn’t 
bother going to the Yankee dugout. 
He walked over to the White Sox 
bullpen—about 20 or so feet from 
where he had been playing—and 
sat down on the bench. The plate 
umpire noticed him and stopped 
the game. He waved Ruth out of 
the bullpen. Ruth got up and 
walked slowly to the Yankee dug- 
out. As he was making this long 
walk, there were tremendous boos 
for the umpire erupting from the 
Stands. 
Another time . . . Ruth was play- 
ing with the Yankees in Chicago. 


In those days, there were no night 
games. Games were played in the 
afternoon, The White Sox told one 
of their substitutes to take Ruth 
out on the town. He did. He and 
Ruth had a carousing night—into 
the hours of dawn. That afternoon, 
Ruth came to bat in a late inning 
and won the game by hitting one 
out of the ballpark. As he jogged 
from third base to home, he spot- 
ted the substitute sitting on the 
White Sox bench, 

“Hey you, we had a good time 
last night,” Ruth called out. “Let’s 
do it again tonight.” 


Everybody who saw Ruth play 
or played with him or played 
against him has stories about him. 
Most of the stories have something 
to do with his enormous ability— 
or his enormous appetites. Harry 


Hooper was Ruth’s teammate on 
the Boston Red Sox from 1914 to 
1919, Ruth’s early seasons in the 
big leagues. Hooper’s memories are 
recorded in The Glory of Their 
Times, the baseball history collect- 
ed and edited by Lawrence S. Ritter. 

Ruth was a 19-year-old kid 
when he joined the Red Sox late 
in the 1914 season. He had pitched 
less than a season in the minor 
leagues, with the Baltimore Orioles 
of the International League. He 
had gone to the Orioles from a Bal- 
timore orphan asylum. 

‘He had never been anywhere,” 
Hooper said. “He didn’t know any- 
thing about manners, or how to be- 
have among people . . . just a big 
overgrown green pea. . . . George 
was six-foot-two and weighed 198 
pounds, all of it muscle. He had a 
slim waist, huge biceps, no self- 
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discipline, and not much educa- 
tion.” 

In this, the matter of education, 
Ruth was not different from many 
of the young ballplayers of his time. 
It was during this time, the same 
season Ruth came up, that Ring 


Lardner’s classic baseball novel, 
You Know Me, Al, first appeared 
in installments in The Saturday 
Evening Post. Lardner’s busher, 
Jack Keefe, was not based on Babe 
Ruth; but his portrayal of young 
Keefe is highly suggestive of what 
many young players of that time 
were like with regard to experi- 
ence, worldliness and education. 
(Ray Schalk, the old White Sox 
catcher, once told me that he 
thought Jack Keefe was based on 
Reb Russell, a southpaw pitcher 
who had come up from the South. 
In his first game with the White 
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Sox, Russell relieved in a late in- 
ning of a lost game and struck out 
Joe Jackson and Nap Lajoie in suc- 
cession. Russell could not read or 
write when he first joined the White 
Sox, but he was taught to later by 
his wife. 

Back to Babe Ruth. 

According to Hooper, when the 
Red Sox were on the road, Ruth 
would think nothing of stopping to 
order a half dozen hot dogs and as 
many bottles of soda. That would 
hold Ruth—for a couple of hours. 
Then he’d be ready to eat again. 
Ruth was such a “rube” that he 
came in for much teasing and razz- 
ing—some of it pretty stiff. Behind 
his back, the players referred to 
him as “The Big Baboon.” Finally, 
a few ridiculed him to his face. 
When they didn’t let up, he chal- 
lenged the whole ballclub. There 


were no takers—Ruth was too big. 


About Ruth’s career, Harry 
Hooper declared that he could 
scarcely believe what he saw: 


“This 19-year-old kid, crude, poor- 
ly educated, only lightly brushed 
by the social veneer we call civ- 
ilization, gradually transformed into 
the idol of American youth . . . the 
symbol of baseball the world over. 
. .. | saw a man transformed from 
a human being into something 
pretty close to a god. If somebody 
had predicted that . . . back in 
1914, he would have been thrown 
into a lunatic asylum.” 

No other ballplayer, not even Ty 
Cobb, became so pervasive a leg- 
end as Babe Ruth. It is doubtful 
that any other athlete (and this in- 
cludes Jack Dempsey, John L. Sul- 
livan, Jim Thorpe) did. During 
World War II, the Japanese be- 
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lieved they could enrage American 
troops by shouting insults about 
Babe Ruth over a loud speaker. 

Babe Ruth was a hell of a good 
pitcher before Ed Barrow, manager 
of the Boston Red Sox, began using 
him in the outfield. In those days, 
I was a boy. I followed baseball 
avidly, as did my older 
brother Earl. We both re- 
garded Ruth as one of the i 
best southpaws, one of the 
best pitchers in the big 
leagues—a hurler only a 
few notches below Walter 
Johnson, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, Christy Mathew- 
son or Eddie Plank. 

If Ruth had not been 
shifted to an outfield posi- 
tion he probably would have 
gotten into the Hall of Fame 
for his pitching. I recall a 
couple of occasions when I 
saw him pitch in Comiskey 
Park. 

One was in August, 
1917. The Chicago White 
Sox and the Boston Red 
Sox were in contention for 
the American League pen- 
nant. Boston had won the 
World Series the two pre- 
vious years. The White Sox 
had finished third and 
second. The White Sox had 
a good team, one of the 
great ballclubs of all time— 
the same one, with the ex- 
ception of Dick Kerr, that 
became the scandal team of the 
1919 World Series. Earl and I sat in 
the grandstand watching a double- 
header. To me, the outcome of these 
games was as historically important 
as it was to the players on both 
ballclubs. The White Sox won the 
first game. Terrific! Now if they 
could only win the second one. 
Coming into the seventh inning, the 


Red Sox were ahead, but the White 
Sox had the bases loaded with no 
outs. And the next three hitters were 
Eddie Collins, Joe Jackson and 
Happy Felsch, three of the best in 
the league. Babe Ruth came in to 
relieve the original Dutch Leonard, 
a damned good southpaw pitcher 
himself. That White Sox team was 
spectacular in the way it could pull 
games out with late-inning rallies. 
I’ve heard stories about how the 
players were unruly, how for five 
or six innings they couldn’t seem 
to come together on the field, 
they'd be behind in the game— 
and then, at about the seventh or 


eighth inning, they would come 
into the dugout for their turn at 
bat and Buck Weaver would yell, 
“Come on, let’s get these bums.” 

And often, that was exactly what 
they would do. 

But this is what happened on 
that August afternoon I remember. 
It was under a lowering, sunless 
sky with shadows darkening over 


the playing field. I watched Eddie 
Collins strike out. Then Joe Jack- 
son struck out. That didn’t happen 
every afternoon. Happy Felsch 
struck out. Happy Felsch, a real 
up-and-coming slugger. 

The three of them hit mere foul 
balls. Babe Ruth turned the three 
best hitters on the pennant-hungry 
White Sox into three Caseys-at-the- 
bat. Boston won the second game 
of that doubleheader. 

I remember another occasion. It 
was the opening game of the 1918 
World Series between the Red Sox 
and the Chicago Cubs. The Cubs 
played their home games of that 
Series in Comiskey Park be- 
cause its seating capacity 
was greater than Wrigley 
Field’s. 

In the opening game of 
the 1918 Series, Ruth was 
engaged in a pitching duel 
with Hippo Jim Vaughn, 
the Cubs’ star pitcher. 
Vaughn allowed only one 
run. Ruth pitched a six-hit 
shutout. This was part of 
the 29 consecutive scoreless 
innings which Ruth pitched 
in World Series play, a rec- 
ord that stood until Whitey 
Ford of the Yankees shat- 
tered it. 

All the times I saw Babe 
Ruth pitch, I never saw a 
run scored off him, Not one 
—by pennant-winning Chi- 
cago ballteams. 

Even when he was pri- 
marily a pitcher, Ruth was 
known as a good hitter. In 
fact, the first time he ap- 
peared in a World Series, 
when the Red Sox defeated 
the Philadelphia Phillies and 
Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander in 1915, he was a 
pinch-hitter. 

In the 1918 World Series, he was 
used both as a pitcher and in left 
field. He made the longest hit of 
the Series, a triple. In 1918, in the 
regular season, Ruth was _half- 
pitcher, half-outfielder. He won 
only 13 games that year after win- 
ning 24 in 1917 and 23 in 1916. 
But he played 59 games in the out- 
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field and batted .300. He tied for 
the league lead in home runs with 
Tillie Walker of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. They each hit 11, a lot 
of home runs in those days. 

In 1919, Ruth’s pitching record 
was 9-5, but he played in 130 
games, most of them in left field, 
and hit 29 home runs. The major- 
league record from 1900 on had 
been 24 home runs by Gavvy Cra- 
vath, who hit most of them in Phila- 
delphia’s bandbox Baker Bowl. The 
lively ball had not been introduced 
in 1919, making Ruth’s feat even 
more remarkable. 

After the 1919 season, Babe 
Ruth was sold to the New York 
Yankees for $150,000. 

Big things were expected of him. 
The Yankee lineup in 1920 could 
boast its first Murderers’ Row, 
Along with Ruth were Bob Meusel, 
Aaron Ward, Wally Pipp, Ping 
Bodie and Del Pratt. This was the 
first season of the so-called lively 
ball. I believe that there were 369 
home runs hit in the whole Amer- 
ican League. Ruth hit 54 of them. 
No full team—except the Yankees 
—hit so many. 

The story goes that the lively 
ball was introduced for Babe Ruth 
to save baseball, following the 1919 
World Series scandal. But this can’t 
be accurate. Or, let me say, it isn’t 
chronological. The scandal broke 
in September, 1920, after most of 
the games for the year had been 
played. Ruth, finishing his first year 
with the New York Yankees, had 
hit well over 40 of his 54 home 
runs when the news of the scandal 
exploded on the front pages. All 
during that season, Ruth had been 
a big drawing card. Ty Cobb was 
still playing, but Ruth had become 
the single biggest attraction in base- 
ball. I remember the last game the 
Yankees played in Chicago in 


1920. It was on a Sunday and there 
was an overflow crowd, fans stand- 
ing, roped off, in left and right 
fields. This was the first time I had 
seen an overflow crowd in Comiskey 
Park since an October Sunday back 
in 1911 when the White Sox and the 
Cubs were playing an inter-league 
City Series game. 

The reason for the turnout was 
Ruth. Fans came in droves to see 
him, to see if he would hit a home 
run off Eddie Cicotte, the White 
Sox star pitcher. The sports pages 
of the Chicago newspaper pointed 
out that Ruth had never hit a 
homer off Cicotte. 

The White Sox were locked in a 
pennant race with the Cleveland 
Indians, who won, and the Yank- 
ees, who finished third. The atmos- 
phere in the stands was charged. 
There was the pennant race . . . the 
duel between Cicotte and Ruth... 
and there was also Joe Jackson, 
Eddie Collins, Ray Schalk, Buck 
Weaver, all authentic stars with the 
White Sox. 

Before there was a Baseball Hall 
of Fame, fans carried their own 
hall of fame around in their heads, 
and many of the players on the 
field on that sun-drenched Sunday 
afternoon were in these private 
halls of fame. The fans got plenty 
of excitement that afternoon, but 
from the White Sox rather than 
Ruth. It was a lopsided game and 
the White Sox started hammering 
Thormahlen, the Yankee pitcher 
in the first inning. George Mog- 
ridge, another lefthander, was sent 
in to pitch, and the Sox pounded 
him, too. Ruth did not hit a home 
tun. It was the last time Ruth faced 
Cicotte who was disbarred for life 
a couple of weeks later. As a conse- 
quence, Cicotte went down in the 
record books as one of the few 
American League pitchers against 
whom Ruth never hit a home run. 

After the game, I watched the 
players come out of the clubhouse 
as I usually did. I saw Ruth. A 
crowd of over 100 kids had him 
not only surrounded, but almost 
mobbed. They pushed, shoved, 
scrambled and yelled so that Ruth 
could hardly move. Wearing a blue 


suit, and a gray cap, there was an 
expression of bewilderment on his 
moon face. He said nothing, rolled 
with the kids, and the strange, hys- 
terical and noisy little mob slowly 
moved on to the exit gate with 
Ruth in the center. More kids 
rushed to the edge of the crowd 
and they, also, pushed and shoved. 
Ruth swayed from side to side, his 
shoulders bending one way and 
then the other. As they all swirled 
to the gate, Ruth narrowly escaped 
being shoved into mustard which 
had been spilled from an over- 
turned barrel. Ruth and the kids 
left the park, with the big fellow 
still in the center of the crowd of 
kids. 

This was after a game in which 
he had not hit a home run. This 
was at a point in his career when 
he had hit only 100 of his 714 
home runs. 


Babe Ruth was one of the great- 
est ballplayers of all time, but to 
newer generations of fans, Ruth is 
only a name, a legend. One of his 
most impressive records, that of hit- 
ting 60 home runs in a single sea- 
son, was surpassed in 1961 by 
Roger Maris. And another, his life- 
time record of 714 home runs, 
passed to Henry Aaron this spring. 

Withal, Babe Ruth’s greatness 
survives. He could hit a baseball 
harder, higher and farther than his 
contemporaries. He was a good, 
smart base-runner. He could bunt 
and place his hits. He could field and 
throw. And he could pitch. Ruth had 
a habit of delivering, of coming 
through in crucial moments. He 
gave the fans what they hoped to 
see—the spectacular. 

Ruth’s greatness takes nothing 
from Henry Aaron. 

I remember seeing Aaron when 
he was still a young ballplayer. I 
was struck by him. He seemed to 
be one of the loosest men at the 
plate I had ever seen. Even then, 
there was no doubt that this young 
man was on his way to carving out 
a remarkable baseball career. Now 
the lifetime home run record is his. 

The King is dead! Long live the 
King! | 
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he cemeteries sit on the hill- 

sides in Appalachia. Gives the 

dead a good view when the 
Lord comes again. One afternoon 
not long ago, I was driving over the 
mountains in southwest Virginia 
when I saw a cemetery full of Stal- 
lards. 


Tracy Stallard from Herald, Vir- 
ginia. The last time I had seen Tracy 
was in a clubhouse about eight 
years ago. He had a hole in his 
underwear. He laughed and said, “I 
guess this tells you how I’m going.” 
Shortly afterward, he was gone from 
the major leagues. 


I turned the car off the road, care- 
ful not to tumble over the edge of 
the mountain. Dozens of Stallards 
in the cemetery but no sign of 
Tracy. Down the ridge there were 
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he only time I had seen the 
man in person was on a bright 
Sunday during spring training 
of 1964, at Al Lopez Field in 
Tampa, while the New York Yan- 
kees took batting practice before an 
exhibition game against the Cincin- 
nati Reds. This was when the Yan- 
kees were still the Yankees—Clete 
Boyer, Elston Howard, Bouton and 
Ford and, of course, Mantle and 
Maris—during that period when it 
didn’t seem to matter who the man- 
ager was. They had won the Amer- 
ican League pennant by a laughable 
ten and a half games the year before, 
winning 104 games, and there was 
no reason to think anybody was 
yet capable of heading them off. 
Even while the Yankees took 
batting practice, there was a mur- 
mur of electricity in the air, extreme- 
ly rare for the exhibition season. 


MAN 
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several Stallard mailboxes, a Stal- 
lard gas station, a Stallard country 
store, advertising RC Cola and 
moon pies, the traditional mountain 
chocolate-marshmallow dessert. 

In the store, the men looked at 
each other when I asked for Tracy. 
They weren’t sure they wanted to 
give out that informaton. But one 
man in his late 30s stepped forward. 

“I pitched against Tracy in high 
school,” the man said. “I just fin- 
ished my 20 years in the Army. Got 
plenty of free time. I'll show you 
where he lives up on the ridge.” 

While I drove, the man chattered 
away. Tracy was a great athlete, 
he said. A little wild, you under- 
stand, but a great fastball. Gave up 
the 61st home run to Roger Maris 
in 1961, didn’t he? Probably the big- 
gest thing Tracy ever did. Pitched 
for the Mets after that, right? The 
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but on the field where some two 


It wasn’t only in stands, 
dozen writers and _ broadcasters 
swirled about the batting cage. 
They wanted something new about 
Mantle’s knee, which had endured 
only 172 at-bats the year before. 
They wanted something witty from 
Joe Pepitone or Yogi Berra, the 
new manager. Most of all, though, 
they wanted anything they could 
get out of Roger Maris, who had 
become a swell, many of the New 
York writers contended, since hit- 
ting 61 home runs three seasons 
earlier. 

Grim, unshaven, Maris strode 
out of the dugout with a bat in one 
hand and a glove in the other, and 
every newsman turned toward him. 
He looked like a man headed to 
the gallows, his fierce green eyes 
sunk back into hollow ringed soc- 


man had followed Tracy’s career in 
the Army newspapers. 

The Stallard home on the ridge 
was well-kept and substantial, with 
a nice view of the rugged coal-bear- 
ing moutains. Tracy’s mother 
opened the door hesitantly, a trim 
little woman, Norman Rockwell- 
neat. Behind her, on the wall, was 
a color portrait of her son, wearing 
his red-and-navy Boston Red Sox 
uniform, dashing and young like a 
soldier. Tracy had looked like that 
the day he gave up the home run 
to Maris. 

Mrs. Stallard said her husband 
was off working the day shift over 
at the mine. And she said Tracy 
doesn’t live at home any more. He’s 
somewhere off in Kentucky, driving 
a bulldozer. In the summer, he 
pitches in Mexico. I thanked Mrs. 
Stallard and left. Like the Tom T. 
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kets. “Hey, Rog, show ’em your as- 
terisk,’ one of the writers said, 
cruelly, getting a few nervous 
laughs. I don’t know whether Maris 
flinched, or if he even heard it, but 
as soon as he reached the cage his 
teammates mercifully stepped aside 
until he could get in all of his licks 
at once. Finished, he bolted and 
fled to deepest centerfield until bat- 
ting practice was over. I had seen 
him described as “sullen” and “ar- 
rogant” and “surly,” but he seemed 
more to me to be a man who was 
thoroughly unhappy with his work 
and anybody connected with it. 


A decade later, as another gen- 
eration of players began to report 
for another spring training, I had 
no idea what to expect as I waited 
at the bar of a glassy new motel in 
Gainesville, Florida, to talk with 
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Hall song says, it’s a million miles 
to the city. 


Tracy Stallard would not be there 
when Henry Aaron hit the big 
home run in 1974, Somebody else 
would have to serve that one—go 
down in history with Tom Zachary 
(Babe Ruth’s 60th in 1927) and 
Ralph Branca (Bobby Thomson’s 
playoff-winning homer in 1951). 
Tracy had done his share. 

Like those other pitchers, Tracy 
will be remembered for the one big- 
little slip, rather than for other 
things—like his two years in New 
York, when he ran with the Copa 
people, the Sinatra fringe, the front- 
running midtown types. He was a 
little Bo Belinsky, a little Joe Na- 
math, a Rock Hudson with a coal- 
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Roger Maris about hitting home 
runs and coping with pressure and 
his own retirement from baseball. 
I had heard varying stories—that 
he was drinking as much beer as 
he was selling, that he was still bit- 
ter about baseball, that finally he 
had found some peace of mind 
—and was flabbergasted when he 
had quickly agreed to an interview, 
one of the few he has given dur- 
ing these years, to a perfect strang- 
er. (“I guess you just caught me at 
the right time,” he would later say.) 

At any rate, at a little before six 
o'clock in the afternoon he walked 
briskly into the Taverna Lounge— 
it is one of those mod motel bars 
humming with bouffanted secre- 
taries and Jaycees stopping off after 
work, a place where Maris fre- 


field twang, the handsome, plain- 
speaking country boy come to con- 
quer the big city. 

He was a starting pitcher when 
the Mets really were the Mets, long 
before prim and proper Tom Seaver 
won 20 games and moved to Green- 
wich, Connecticut, and never, never, 
did anything wrong. 

Tracy did almost everything 
wrong, starting with the Maris 
homer. He lost 20 games in 1964, 
just missed out on being a partner 
in what became a thriving East Side 
bar, and once opened a Howard Co- 
sell show with a hearty curse. And 
he lived to laugh about it—at least 
until he vanished from the major 
leagues. 

Now, after driving through the 
village full of Stallards, I began to 
wonder what the Maris home run 
had really done to his life. 


I found Tracy last winter in 
northern Kentucky, not too far from 
Cincinnati. He was single, still 
handsome, but he looked older. As 


quently does the same—and to me 
there was absolutely no connection 
between Roger Maris at 39 and 
the one whose hair had started 
falling out at the age of 26 from 
the pressures of trying to break 
Babe Ruth’s single-season home 
run record. He was impeccably 
dressed in a wine-colored blazer 
and blue shirt and flared gray 
trousers and paisley tie. His face 
was bronzed and healthy. He was 
smiling, and before he could order 
a Michelob, he was being warmly 
greeted by a broad array of other 
successful young-men-on-the-go— 
the smiling Greek who runs the 
place, a college professor, a young 
University of Florida football coach 
—who did not fawn over him, but 
rather treated him as merely a nice 
fellow who was a friend. 

A few minutes of general ca- 
maraderie, and then Maris or- 
dered his beer and we got to know 
each other a bit. “I'll talk about 
anything but 1961, Henry Aaron, 
Babe Ruth, Tracy Stallard and 


we shook hands I thought to myself, 
he doesn’t look like Rock Hudson 
anymore. He looks like. . . . Well, it 
would come to me. 

Tt was raining in northern Ken- 
tucky. Each day, Tracy said, he 
bulldozed some mud to the edge of 
a yawning hillside, to keep a few 
houses from sliding off the edge. In 
the evenings, he checked out the 
cocktail waitresses of northern Ken- 
tucky. 

We went to a country music joint 
down by the murky Ohio River. The 
Cincinnati area is where mountain 
girls go when they graduate from 
high school and want to work in a 
big-city office. In the evening, with 
their hair all teased up like they still 
do in Appalachia, they visit the 
country bars in Covington or New- 
port, drinking beer from cans. Tracy 
watched the girls and talked above 
the electric guitars. 

“I liked being in New York,” he 
said. “I liked the publicity. I don’t 
understand these guys who get so 
uptight. When you win, enjoy the 


pressure,” he said somberly. Then 
he looked up and burst into a wide 
toothy grin not many fans or writ- 
ers would remember. ‘Anything 
you want to know about the beer 
business, I’m all yours. Shoot.” 


It would occur to me rather 
quickly that Roger Eugene Maris 
is one of those rare athletes for 
whom life began, rather than ended, 
with retirement. “Baseball was 
never any fun for me after I hit 
the 61,” he said. “The fans and 
the writers wanted me to go around 
acting like Babe Ruth Jr., but he 
and I had different styles. If only 
it had been possible to play under 
One name and live under another, 
maybe it would have worked out.” 

After averaging more than 36 
homers a season during his hottest 
five-year stretch with the Yankees, 
he hit a total of only 35 during his 
final four seasons at New York and 
St. Louis; he retired at 34 after 
his 1968 season with the Cards. 
With the help of Cardinals owner 
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attention. Shoot, if I had won 25 or 
30 games, you’d have really had 
something. But I didn’t. So what’s 
the sense in talking?” 

Tracy talked about the old days 
in the Copa .. . about Jules Podell, 
now dead, who ran the place... 
about singers like Jerry Vale who 
used to come out to the ballpark. 
Tracy had a close friend, an exec- 
utive in a hotel chain. He hung 
around a Sinatra joint on 52nd 
Street. He hasn’t seen that crowd in 
years. He tried living in New York 
one winter after the Mets traded him 
away. It wasn’t the same. 

“When you're going bad, nobody 
wants to know you,” he said. 
“There’s a lot of front-runners in the 
world.” 

The country music joint was 


crowded, even on a Monday night. 
Tracy recalled that last September, 
after his Mexican season had ended, 
he had run into some Cincinnati 
Reds in this joint. But the owner of 
the joint wouldn’t find room for 
Tracy at the Reds’ special table. 

“Shoot, [’m a ballplayer, too,” 
Tracy said. 

There were two girls working the 
bar. Tracy asked one her name. She 
smiled, but didn’t stop opening beer 
cans. 

“Ugly broad,” Tracy said, his 
voice gone flat. Rock Hudson never 
sounded like that. 

“Let’s go somewhere else,” Tracy 
said. 


Tracy Stallard was born in the 
hills of southwest Virginia, where al- 
most all the men work for the coal 
company. Tracy’s daddy, Artice, 
has been working underground al- 
most his entire life. Many of his 
friends died young or got old early, 
wheezing from inhaling too much 
coal dust. 
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Augie Busch, he bought into the 
Budweiser cight-county beer dis- 
tributorship based in northern 
Florida and determined that finally, 
if he were lucky, he would be able 
to find the anonymity he had al- 
ways wanted. He would play golf, 
he would raise his six kids, he 
would eat his wife’s home cooking, 
and he would simply become some- 
body’s neighbor. 

Miraculously, because Maris was 
so determined to make it that way, 
the plan has worked. Maris occupies 
his time with golf, tennis, swimming 
and helping his brother, Rudy, oper- 
ate what is surely one of the most 
successful beer distributorships in 
the country. His weight is about 225, 
some 20 pounds over his playing 
weight in ’68, and his hair has grown 


back full. He has been asked many 
times to join the mainstream of civic 
boosters in one form or another, 
always firmly rejecting invitations 
and asking the word to be passed. 

A man who came out of the 
provincial hometown of Fargo, 
North Dakota, and hated the city 
of New York with a passion—for 
11 of the 12 years he was in the 
major leagues, Maris kept his fam- 
ily in Independence, Missouri—he 
adamantly refuses to play the part 
of the once-great baseball star. He 
has played in only one “oldtimers’ 
game,” that in St. Louis a couple 
of years ago, solely as a favor to 
Augie Busch. He saw Mantle that 
day, and he recently bumped into 
Clete Boyer in Atlanta, and _ this 
spring he thought he would take his 
four boys down to St. Petersburg 
to see his good pal Mike Shannon 
(now a Cardinals broadcaster) and 
let the boys watch a day or two of 
spring training. Always the type to 
frugally rat-hole his salary in a 
bank—at his peak, he made 
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Coal was everywhere. Sometimes 
the creeks ran red from acid; some- 
times they ran black when somebody 
was washing coal upstream. Tracy’s 
older sister, Betty, a gracious lady, 
married a man also named Stallard, 
no relation, who ran heavy equip- 
ment. He gave Tracy a part-time job 
stripping coal—mining it from the 
top of the earth. 

One time Tracy was supposed to 
use four sticks of explosives to loos- 
en a seam of coal. But he was in a 
hurry and he used eight. Tracy re- 
called with a laugh how he blew half 
the damn mountain down, blocking 
the creek for hours, But, shoot. He 
was a ballplayer, he wasn’t a coal 
miner. 

Tracy was big and strong. A scout 
came along and offered him $4000 


to sign with the Red Sox. Tracy 
bought a brand-new car with the 
bonus and wrecked the car a few 
weeks later. So he started his base- 
ball career flat broke and managed 
to stay that way most of the time. 
A brief marriage cost him money, 
too. 

The Red Sox farm director was 
Johnny Murphy, once a great Yan- 
kee relief pitcher, a reserved Ford- 
ham College man. Murphy liked 
Tracy so much, he used to take him 
to a practice field and labor with his 
pitching motion until Murphy’s busi- 
ness suit was covered with dirt and 
sweat. Tracy had never won more 
than nine games in a season, but in 
1961 he was promoted to the var- 
sity. Just in time for Roger Maris. 

It was the year of the asterisk. 
Babe Ruth had established the rec- 
ord 60 home runs in a standard 154- 
game season. But in baseball’s first 
expansion year, clubs were playing 
162. games. If Maris surpassed 
Ruth’s total, Commissioner Ford 
Frick ruled, the record would have 


an asterisk next to it. Tracy Stal- 
lard would provide the exclamation 
point. 

Maris hit 60 homers in the first 
160 games (actually 161, including 
a tic). The Sox closed the sea- 
son in New York. The Yankees were 
heading for the World Series, the 
Sox were heading home. On the 
last Saturday, Tracy and some of 
his teammates clustered around 
Maris at the batting cage, jiving 
with him. Maris was a strange bird, 
grumpy to strangers, but the bail- 
players understood his morbid hu- 
mor. They also admired his per- 
formance under pressure that was 
so intense his hair fell out in patches. 

At the batting cage, some of the 
pitchers teased Maris about how 
they would get him out if they got 
the chance. Tracy listened with one 
ear. He did not expect to be pitching 
on the last weekend because the Sox 
had a bunch of rookies, eager to get 
into a game. On Saturday night, 
Tracy and his convivial roommate, 
Gene Conley, went out on the town. 
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$75,000 a year—he lives comfort- 
ably in a brick suburban ranch- 
style house and is “not a pauper, 
but I’m sure not wealthy.” When 
he visited Atlanta last season and 
took in a Braves game, he met 
Aaron and relented to a quick press 
conference, but that has been the 
extent of his involyement in the 
Ruth-Aaron-Maris story. 

Although he spent a dozen years 
in the majors with four different 
clubs, Maris had a career that burst 
like a comet, putting him in the 
limelight during the first three years 
of the ’60s when he hit 39, 61 and 
33 homers consecutively. In most 
of the other years, the kid from 
Fargo was more or less average. He 
was alright in the outfield, with a 
strong arm and average speed, and 


the only way he can explain his sud- 
den but brief spurt as a super power- 
hitter is that he “got into a groove 
there for awhile.” 

Prior to joining the Yankees in 
1960, Maris had spent three years 
in the big leagues, with the Indians 
and then with the Kansas City 
Athletics, following a mildly prom- 
ising but erratic four-year intern- 
ship in the minors. With Cleveland 
his rookie season, he hit 14 homers 
in 116 games with a .235 average. 
The next year, when he was traded 
early in the schedule to Kansas 
City, he totalled 28 home runs in 
150 games. He homered 16 times 
at Kansas City in 1959, and then 
joined the Yankees for the °60 sea- 
son. It was a great ballclub then, 
embarking on a run of five straight 
pennants, and no doubt being in 
the company of such players as 
Mantle had its effect. His very first 
year with New York, Maris sud- 
denly busted 39 home runs to give 
the club a great power tandem. 

Roger Maris was already discoy- 


ering, however, that he was not 
geared to a special kind of pressure 
facing the sports hero in New York 
City: The unremitting attention of 
the fans and the media. Joe Na- 
math thrives on it; it makes his 
life go. But Maris, basically a pri- 
vate man, felt the world on_ his 
back. “I loved baseball,” he says, 
“and every minute you are out 
there in a uniform, you’re in your 
own special world. You have to be 
like that to play. You have to be 
able to shut everything out. I never 
felt any pressure any time except 
when I was playing in All-Star 
games, and I don’t know why that 
was. It wasn’t the pressure of play- 
ing, it was the other stuff.” He went 
into a shell and got a reputation for 
surliness. “I used to go down two or 
three times a week and have break- 
fast at the Stage Deli with Jimmy 
Cannon [the late New York sports 
columnist], We enjoyed each other. 
I liked him. But then one morning, 
either during or after the 61 sea- 
son, he comes in and starts to sit 
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New York is a big town. When they 
got to the ballpark on Sunday, 
pitching was not the first thing on 
their minds. 

“Me and Gene were sitting in the 
clubhouse, looking at all these rook- 
ies,” Tracy recalled. “All of a sud- 
den, here comes Maglie.” 

Sad-eyed Sal Maglie, the Red Sox 
pitching coach, once a superb pitch- 
er himself, was walking down the 
aisle of the clubhouse, with a base- 
ball in his hand. He would appoint 
the starting pitcher by handing him 
the baseball. 

‘Me and Gene gave it this shot,” 
Tracy recalled, hanging his head, 
ostrich-like, and holding his fingers 
in front of his eyes. When he spread 
his fingers, he saw the baseball a few 
inches from his nose. He looked at 
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down and I tell him, ‘not today, 
Jimmy. Please. I got things on my 
mind.’ The next day, he rips me. 
Says I’m an ingrate, and I owe my 
life to the fans. I just simply wanted 
my privacy.” 

He had a mediocre spring training 
in 1961, he recalls, and hit his first 
home run in the 11th game of the 
season. But then, suddenly, the 
home runs came in droves, and so 
did the attention. “I was a wreck 
when we went into the last week,” 
he says. “I tell you the truth, I didn’t 
give much of a damn about the 
record at that point. I wanted to 
get the season over and go home. 
I’ve never been so tired in my life. 
When I had 60, I sat out a game 
at Chicago—the only one I missed 
all year—before we went back to 


We drove a set of tires 72,400 miles. 


They still exceed the government 
safety standard for new tires. 
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Conley and said, “Oh, shoot.” And 
they both laughed. 


Back in northern Kentucky, we 
moved to another bar, a modern 
hotel across the river from Cincin- 
nati. Stale Muzak. Stale popcorn. 
Fresh beer, from the tap, served in 
frosted glasses, at 75 cents a glass. 
The clients were salesmen, trying to 
make time with the bar-girl. Tracy 
said he knew the girl, but she didn’t 
seem to notice him. He began talk- 
ing about his life as a bachelor. 

“Yeah, it gets lonely sometimes,” 
he said, “but that’s the way I like it, 
I guess. People think single guys 
have all the fun. Shoot, they get in 
more trouble than married guys. The 
managers always bawl out some sin- 
gle guy for fooling around. What 
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New York for those last two against 
the Red Sox.” 

Tracy Stallard happened to be 
on the mound, pitching his best 
game of the year, when Maris 
drilled a waist-high fastball out of 
sight for No. 61 and the place ex- 
ploded. “I honestly don’t remem- 
ber having any thoughts when | 
went around the bases except, 
‘Thank God it’s over.’ Now I could 
go back to Independence and hide. 
Those guys would have to go a 
long way to butt into my life again, 
at least for a few months.” 


Now Maris and I sat in the ad- 
joining dining room, mopping up a 
big dinner and smoking cigars. Ex- 
cept for the meeting earlier with 
some of his golfing buddies at the 


can they say to a married guy? Stop 
seeing your wife? Stop fooling 
around on the road? 

“Hell, George Weiss used to ac- 
cuse me of fooling around too much. 
But I'd come home from the road 
with 25 sets of other guys’ shirts 
with lipstick all over them. I was 
getting laundry done for all the guys 
on the club. But who do they yell 
at? Me! Because I was single.” 

Well, Tracy did have this reputa- 
tion for enjoying a drink and the 
midtown girls. 

“Hell, I knew I wasn’t perfect. I 
just went out and pitched. That’s 
why I didn’t worry about pitching 
to Maris that day. It was just an- 
other game.” 

The bar-girl came over to see if 
we wanted another beer. Tracy said 
hello to her. 

“Where do I know you from?” 
she asked. You could see her mind 
clicking back, over all the faces, all 
the nights. She went to get two 
more beers. 

“Cross her off my list,” Tracy 


bar, no one had come over to his 
table to pester him and I had seen 
no heads turn his way. In addition 
to the New York press, he was say- 
ing, he had also had trouble with 
Ralph Houk, who had become 
general manager of the Yankees. 
“He kept saying I was dogging it 
one year (1965, when he played 
in only 46 games, due to a hand 
injury), and he was making me 
pinch-hit when I couldn’t even 
swing the bat. He calls me in the 
last week and says, after I'd had 
some X-rays made, ‘I might as well 
tell you, you’ve got to have sur- 
gery.’ Didn’t even apologize.” He 
told the Yankees they could either 
trade him, or he would quit, and 
after the 1966 season, during which 
he hit .233 and 13 homers in 119 
games, he was traded to St. Louis. 
Although he muddled through two 
seasons there, hitting a total of 14 
homers, he enjoyed playing for the 
Cardinals’ two pennant winners. 
“Tll always regret that I didn’t 
have my good years in St. Louis, 


said. “I was with her two weeks 


ago. 


The Maris game was October 1, 
1961. I remember that day because 
it was my first wedding anniversary 
and I was covering a football game 
in the Polo Grounds. Harry Wis- 
mer’s AFL Titans had drawn a few 
thousand maniacs. At one point in 
the game, they all started screaming. 
Across the river in Yankee Stadium, 
something big had happened. 

The first time Maris came up, 
Tracy pitched him outside, the way 
a right hander was supposed to do. 
Maris flied to left field. 

In the fourth inning, the score was 
still 0-0. Tracy fell behind Maris, 
two balls, no strikes. He didn’t want 
to put a runner on base in a score- 
less game. 

“Not with Berra up next,” he said 
later. “I didn’t want to start a big 
inning.” 

So Tracy fired a fastball, waist 
high, right over the plate. Maris took 
that upward sweep, that beautiful 


rather than New York,” he said. 

“Do you relate to Aaron, having 
been through this?” 

“Henry’s got a different kind of 
pressure,” Maris said. “He’s got a 
whole year to hit two home runs. 
Hell, he hit 40 last year. From 
what they tell me about him, he 
won't let pressure get to him.” Or- 
dering a Michelob to wash down 
his dinner, Maris seemed to let his 
mind wander for a minute or two. 
He asked where Tracy Stallard is 
these days, and when told Tracy 
was having some problems, he said 
he was sorry to hear it. “That's 
really too bad. It’s tough, be- 
ing remembered for throwing No. 
61 to me. But I guess it works both 
ways. It was tough for me, hitting 
it, too. I made a little money on 
endorsements after that season, but 
I'll bet I turned down more chances 
than I accepted. Hitting those 61 
home runs that year had to be the 
most important thing I ever did in 
baseball,” he said, “but it also 
brought me the most misery.” 
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grooved stroke he had found that 
season, and the ball took off, high 
and far. It flew into the hands of 
Sal Durante, a 19-year-old truck 
driver from Brooklyn who out- 
jostled the other bounty-hunters in 
the right-field stands. Yankee Stadi- 
um went berserk as Roger Maris 
trotted around the bases with his 
asterisk home run. 

“Five minutes,’ Tracy recalled, 
“It went on for five minutes. What 
the heck. I didn’t mind. It was only 
one homer. I didn’t give up the first 
60. Somebody else did that. You 
know what I was thinking at that 
time? I was thinking, just give me 
another damn ball, let’s get the game 
going. I was sort of glad for Maris. 
He was a nice guy. But I wanted to 
win the damn ballgame.” 

The game ended that way, 1-0. It 
was the best game Tracy pitched all 
year. He finished with a 2-7 record. 
After the game, Maris praised Tracy 
for being “man enough to pitch to 
me. When he got behind me, he 
came in with the pitch to try to get 
me out.” 

Maris was a national celebrity 
that winter. Sal Durante sold the 
baseball. Tracy made “three $50 
appearances” and then he went 
home to Virginia, where everybody 
asked him about the Maris homer 
He went off hunting, to avoid the 
questions. The next year, he wound 
up in Seattle again. 

In 1963, Johnny Murphy, who 
had moved to the Mets, traded for 
Tracy. The Mets needed big strong 
players, even if they had failed 
somewhere else. Tracy had his good 
moments. He could always get Willie 
Mays out, by firing the ball hard 
and tight at Willie’s chest. But then 
some little guy like Jim Davenport 
would rip him. Pitching in the Polo 
Grounds was a thrill. One night 
Casey Stengel came to take out 
Tracy in the first inning, and Casey 
pointed to the elevated train behind 


center fiefd. 

“Big feller, you can go back on 
the same train you came up on,” 
Casey snapped. Tracy was in the 
Copa by the third inning. 

“I liked Casey,” Tracy recalled. 
“IT wasn’t afraid of him. He talked 
nice to me. He let me pitch every 
fourth day. One time I got drunk 
and wound up in his hotel room, 
sleeping on the couch. He never said 
a damn thing about it. He used to 
say, “Big feller, you like to win.’ 
Casey was alright in my book.” 

But Tracy was not as popular 
with George M. Weiss, the top ex- 
ecutive on the Mets. A frugal, shy 
man, Weiss didn’t like the publicity 
Tracy got for sub-letting Julie New- 
mar’s apartment on the East Side, 
for hanging around the night clubs. 

One time Weiss lectured Tracy 
until he promised to reform. After 
leaving the Met office, Tracy had 
a date on the Howard Cosell televis- 
ion show. Sitting in the studio, not 
noticing that the little red light was 
already lit, Tracy leaned back and 
said to Cosell, “Well, Howard, am 
I gonna bull---- you—or are you 
gonna bull---- me?” They say the 
telephones jangled for days—and so 
did George Weiss’ nerves. 

Tracy's Manhattan roommate was 
Phil Linz, a happy-go-lucky utility 
man with the Yankees. There was 
talk of buying a bar on the East 
Side, where young men go to meet 
young women, and vice versa. Some 
say Tracy just never had any money 
for the venture. Tracy says he didn’t 
join the partnership only because he 
was traded away. Phil Linz became 
wealthy from the joint, Mr, Laffs. 

After 6-17 and 10-20 records 
with the Mets, Tracy was traded to 
the Cardinals in 1965. He had his 
best season in the majors, an 11-8 
record with a 3.39 earned-run aver- 
age, but he wound up in the minor 
leagues soon afterward. In 1969, 
Tracy coached minor-league pitchers 
for the Kansas City Royals. Then he 
resumed pitching, in Mexico’s major 
league. 


After last season, Tracy drove the 
bulldozer and was making such good 
money that he wasn’t sure he would 


take a coaching-pitching job in Mex- 
ico this year. During the World Se- 
ries, the kids in the neighborhood 
heard there was a former Met on 
the construction site. They bet quar- 
ters on Oakland and lined up a 
dozen deep to collect. Tracy loved 
the attention from the kids. 


One last bar, late at night. Three 
nurses from the night shift were 
laughing with one guy. Tracy tried 
to talk with the nurses, but they 
were more interested in the other guy. 

“Lousy night,” Tracy said. The 
flat tone was back again. Then it 
struck me. The voice was from Car- 
nal Knowledge or Five Easy Pieces, 
the weary voice of a man who has 
done it all. In one decade, Tracy 
had gone from Rock Hudson to Jack 
Nicholson. 

We talked about Henry Aaron 
and the 715th home run. 

“T read in the paper about some 
pitchers saying they wouldn’t mind 
Henry Aaron hitting it off them,” 
Tracy said. “That's ridiculous. 
That’s a joke. How the hell can‘you 
give up a home run?” 

I reminded Tracy how Don Drys- 
dale had laughingly tossed “a cook- 
ie” to his old roomie, Duke Snider, 
who'd been traded to the Mets. Or 
how Denny McLain, in the midst 
of his 3l-victory season, gave 
Mickey Mantle a fastball over the 
plate, just for the thrill of watching 
Mantle put it away. 

“That’s crap,” Tracy said. “How 
the hell can you throw a home run? 
You could throw the ball under- 
handed 50 times, and I bet Henry 
would hit more homers off regular 
pitching. I just don’t know the se- 
cret of giving up a home run. 

“Til tell you one thing. I always 
liked Henry Aaron. He’s the only 
real superstar in baseball today. You 
never see him fooling around on the 
field. He’s bigger than Willie Mays. 
He’s a gentleman. I hope Henry 
makes his homer real quick. I’m 
for Henry. 

“But giving up a home run? The 
pitchers who said that, buddy, must 
be out of their mind. I hope Henry 
hits a line drive off their head if they 
said that.” | 
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Toyota introduces ESP 


A warning system that helps 
keep minor problems 
from becoming major expenses. 


ESP is a built-in athe located 
above the driver. 


Take a close look at the 
Electro Sensor Panel pictured 
here. We call it ESP. And you've 
never seen anything like it 
before. That’s because no other 
car has it. It’s that new. 

Toyota created ESP to 
monitor 11 key service areas. If 


just one of them needs attention, 


ESP pops a light on to let you 
know. Before you find out the 
hard way. 

ESP works constantly 
when the car is running. And it 
gives you advance warning. 
That means you can correct 


ESP may be in limited supply in your area. 


your problem before it becomes 
critical. 

ESP is standard equipment 
on the Corona Hardtops. It’s a 
built-in feature located above 
the driver. To check the system, 
turn the key, and ESP lights 
up momentarily to show you 
that it’s working. 

We designed ESP to save 
you both time and money. But 
there’s more. We feel that ESP 
takes a lot of the worry out of 
caring for a car. And to us, 
that’s important. A real innova- 
tion. But then, that’s what you'd 
expect from Toyota. 
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little silver man with a little 

green foot sits on top of a 

filing cabinet in the offices 
of the Philadelphia Atoms. His foot 
is not supposed to be green. But last 
year, when the Philadelphia Atoms 
won the championship of the North 
American Soccer League and then 
celebrated with champagne in their 
locker room, somebody poured 
champagne on the championship 
trophy, a little silver man kicking 
an imaginary ball. 

The champagne dripped down to 
the little silver man’s foot, and no- 
body on the Atoms realized that if 
they didn’t wipe off the foot, it was 
going to tarnish. 

By the time the trophy reached 
the Atoms’ offices, the little man’s 
foot was green. You can’t really 
blame any of the Atoms because it 
was the first time they had ever won 
the NASL championship, possibly 
because it was their first year in the 
league. And you can’t blame anyone 
else in Philadelphia, because there 
is hardly a native alive who can re- 
member clearly the last time a Phila- 
delphia team collected a champion- 
ship trophy for anything. (Actual- 
ly, the NFL Eagles and the NBA 
76ers both won titles in the 1960s; 
it just seems as if it were longer 
ago.) 

So now the little silver soccer 
player with the tarnished foot faces 
the wall in the Atoms’ offices, which 
are not in Philadelphia. The people 
who run the Atoms, all five of them, 
including secretaries, occupy a 
three-room suite on the top floor of 
an office building in an industrial 
park in a place called Fort Wash- 
ington, which is at least two turn- 
pike exits away from where it should 
be. 
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when these annoying symptoms 
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The office building and the indus- 
trial park it’s in are owned by Tom 
McCloskey, the builder, who also 
owns the Atoms. Before he built the 
Atoms, McCloskey was best known 
for erecting sports stadiums. Mc- 
Closkey is the guy who built the 
Spectrum. The Spectrum is the arena 
where the Philadelphia hockey and 
basketball franchises play. And it’s 
the building that, in its first season, 
the wind blew the roof off of. Twice. 

The Atoms don’t have an office 
in Philadelphia yet because they 
thought they couldn’t afford it last 
season. In fact, there were times 
when they thought they couldn’t af- 
ford last season. 

But now, having been the first ex- 
pansion team in pro sports to win a 
championship in its first season, the 
Atoms are tightening things up a lit- 
tle. Last year Al Miller, who is 37 
and a two-time All-America at near- 
by East Stroudsburg State, was the 
coach. This year, he’s the coach and 
the general manager, and when 
things get slow, he makes the coffee. 
He’s not the only one to do double 
duty. 

Stan Startzell spent three years 
being an All-America at Penn and 
one year being very confused with 
the New York Cosmos, who had 
won the championship the year be- 
fore. Startzell is a forward for the 
Atoms. He’s also their public rela- 
tions director. 

Barry Barto was an All-America 
at Philadelphia Textile. He broke in 
with the Montreal Olympiques, but 
came to Philadelphia last year. Bar- 
to, captain of the U.S. national 
team, is a defender for the Atoms. 
He’s also in charge of their season- 
ticket sales. 

That’s the strange thing about the 
team, all these local guys living and 
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Almost everyone going 
fishing today has a gim- 
mick. Pick the one who 
doesn’t. 1. No. He’s called 
“The Ole Skipper” by his 
landlord and the finance connae Gimmick: Never sails without 
a good tide, fair winds, and his rubber duckie. His hard-drawing 
cigarettes are like a cheap lighthouse—they blink twice, then 

go out. 2. Nope. He’s Tim Idsol, known as “The Codfather.” 
Gimmick: Takes no chances. Even smears shark repellent 
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His “Long-long” cigarettes send the smoke so’‘far, it carries an overnight 
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working in the area. The Atoms 
have about as much international 
flavor as a University of Mississippi 
football team. Al Miller, who is the 
only American-born coach in the 
league, has this hangup about guys 
who don’t speak English so good. 
He learned from experience. 

Philadelphia had a major-league 
soccer team once before. It was 
made up of four South Americans, 
three Englishmen, two Hungarians, 
an Austrian, a Scot, three Americans 
and a Hungarian coach who could 
say only one word in English. The 
word was “hello.” He was quickly 
taught how to say “goodbye.” 

The team was called the Spartans, 
and halftime in their locker room 
sounded like a meeting of the UN 
Security Council. The Spartans went 
under, six years ago, because of ex- 
cess costs, like having to keep a full- 
time interpreter on the payroll. 

A lot has happened to soccer 
since the Spartans folded, especially 
around Philadelphia. Many high 


schools now consider it a major 


sport. The University of Pennsylva- 
nia, which used to play its games on 
some vacant lot down by the river, 
now gets more than 10,000 paying 
customers for its night games at 
giant Franklin Field. 

This did not go unnoticed by Tom 
McCloskey, who had been looking 
to buy a professional sports fran- 
chise for a long time. Previously, 
McCloskey had been the main back- 
er behind the long gone Philadel- 
phia Ramblers of the Eastern 
Hockey League; president of the 
Liberty Bowl football game, which 
has since left town; and a founder of 
Cloverlay, the corporation that owns 
Joe Frazier. 

McCloskey is also friendly with 
Lamar Hunt, who owns the Dallas 
Tornado, the Kansas City Chiefs, 
World Championship Tennis and 
half the oil wells in Texas. Hunt 
had become a prime mover in the 
NASL, mostly wanting to move 
it into other cities, like Philadelphia. 
All he needed was a backer. Hunt 
ran into McCloskey two Super 
Bowls ago in Los Angeles. McClos- 
key had eight friends with him and 
none of them had tickets to the 
game. Hunt whipped out nine tickets 
and told McCloskey he could have 
them if he agreed to start a soccer 
franchise in Philadelphia. McClos- 
key never could bargain well with 
scalpers. 

Now all he had to do was learn 
about soccer. At his first official 


league meeting, Tom McCloskey 
asked only one question. He wanted 
to know what shape the goalposts 
were. Then he announced the ap- 
pointment of Main Line blueblood 
T. Beauclerc Rogers IV as executive 
vice president of the new team. 
Things could only go up from there. 

With some advice from the right 
people, McCloskey lured Al Miller, 
a tough-nosed, hard-packed coach, 
away from a very successful tenure 
as coach of small college power 
Hartwick College in New York. 
Miller then started to build his team, 
mostly with guys who spoke English. 

“The big mistake a lot of teams 
have made,” Miller says, “was to 
bring in players of too many nation- 
alities. It just doesn’t work. I’ve had 
some players come to our stadium 
for tryouts who could undoubtedly 
be better than some of the players 
on our roster. There’s no doubt in 
my mind. But I couldn’t speak to 
them. If I really feel my job as a 
coach is important, how am I going 
to justify signing a player I can’t 
speak to?” 

Miller didn’t have to look very 
far for many of his players. Seven 
on the 17-man Atoms roster come 
from the Philadelphia area. Bob 
Rigby, the goalkeeper, was the No. 1 
pick in the 1973 NASL draft. He 
came from Miller’s alma mater, East 
Stroudsburg State. 

There were some front office 
shakeups before the 1973 season. 
T. Beauclerec Rogers IV quit and 
Bob Ehlinger, a marketing vice 
president for McCloskey’s building 
firm, was named general manager. 
Ehlinger, who had never seen a 
soccer game, has since left the team. 
He’s now GM for Philadelphia’s 
World Team Tennis franchise. He 
has seen a few tennis matches. 

Al Miller, even though he would 
eventually end up taking Ehlinger’s 
job, didn’t want any part of the bu- 
reaucratic shuffling. He just wanted 
his guys to play soccer in peace and 
quiet. So he took them all to Eng- 
land to train for a couple weeks. 

The Atoms came back with three 


Unlike most soccer teams in the United 
States, English is the language spoken 
in the Atoms’ locker room at halftime. 
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She wanted a new light in the kitchen. 

He wanted a chance to try his new 
® bottle cutting kit. 

And they both wanted a bright idea 
for using up their collection of empty 
Seagram’s 7 bottles. 

So, they put their heads together, 
cut their bottles apart, and came up 
with a new chandelier. 

And so can you. With just a little 
inspiration and a Saturday afternoon. 

We’ll even send you a free “Bottle 
Cutter’s Guide’ to help get you started. 
Making water goblets, vases, shaving 
mugs, all sorts of things. 

Just be sure, before you start creating 
with our empty bottle, that you do 
some creating with a full one. 

That’s when Seagram’s 7 is , Qa 
really the best. ae. 

You see, our bottle may be y, 
beautiful, but our whiskeyis 
a work of art. é. 


Seagram's 7 Crown. 
it's America’s materieey 
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LLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 86 PROOF. 


For your free “Seven & Saturday 

Bottle Cutter’s Guide,” please write: 

Bottle Cutter’s Guide, Room 1200K 

111 N. Canal Street, Chicago, Illinois 60606 
Allow four weeks for delivery. Offer 

void where prohibited by state or local law. 


This bird was caught stealing gas 


It’s criminal what can happen when 
your engine's out of tune. 


The whole idea of a tune-up is to help 
increase your engine’s efficiency. And many 
things can be involved. 

Just take one misfiring spark plug. In an 
eight-cylinder engine, this one bird can cut 
gas mileage up to 12 percent. 

How do you catch a gas thief like this? 
With a tune-up, including a new set of AC 
Fire-Ring Spark Plugs. 

AC has the right spark plug for your car 
and your driving conditions. Even if you’re 


driving at slower speeds these days, with 
more short trips and stop-and-start driving. 
So, a tune-up that includes AC Spark Plugs 
can help deliver improved gas mileage. Even 
under today’s changed driving conditions. 


ACSPARK PLUG it 
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English players they had “borrowed” 
from the Southport team. When the 
season opened in mid-May, the 
Atoms lost their first game, to St. 
Louis. For a few days there, it 
looked as if they were going to fit 
very well into the losing Philadel 
phia sports mold. But then they 
won. And they won again. In all, 
they lost only one more game out of 
the next 21. Rigby set a league 
record for goalies with a .062 goals- 
against average. Al Miller was 
named Coach of the Year, and the 
Atoms won their division in a game 
against Toronto at Veterans Sta 
dium before a crowd of 20,000, 
which, at the end of the game, gave 
them a standing ovation and sang 
Auld Lang Syne to send them all 
off to Texas Stadium to play Lamar 
Hunt’s Tornado. Well, almost all 
of them. 

Dallas, because they had finished 
with more points than the Atoms, 
got the home advantage and the 
right to pick the day the champion- 
ship game would be played. 

Because they thought they could 
get a better crowd on a weekend 
night, Dallas held the game off until 
August 25, which, as chance would 
have it, was the same day that the 
Atoms’ top two scoring stars, Jim 
Fryatt and Andy “The Flea” Pro- 
van, had to go back to Southport to 
start their English season. 

Provan and Fryatt knew it was 
coming. The other players couldn’t 
figure out why the two Englishmen 
weren't celebrating after the Toronto 
win. And then the word came from 
Dallas about the date. They were 
under contract to Southport, and 
there was no way to stay. The agony 
wasn’t prolonged. By five p.m. the 
next day, with a lot of crying people 
seeing them off at the airport, Pro- 


van and Fryatt were on their way 
home. 

The Atoms went to Dallas with 
two less players and two too many 
uniforms. Provan and Fryatt were 
gone, but Al Miller, a sentimental 
soul, brought jerseys No. 9 and 10 
along with him anyway. Just for the 
hell of it. 

There were no “Win One for The 
Flea” speeches. There wasn’t the 
time. Miller was too busy trying to 
figure out what to do with his lineup. 
His solution was to take Bill Straub, 
a rookie defensive player from 
Philadelphia, a guy who had never 
played a minute for the Atoms, and 
stick him right out there on the front 
line. 

Straub helped the Atoms carry 
play in the first half, most of which 
was played in Dallas’ end. Chris 
Dunleavy, a Southport player who 
was allowed to stay only because he 
had been suspended for the first two 
games of the English season, was put 
head to head with the NASL’s Rook- 
ie of the Year, Kyle Rote Jr., son 
of the football commentator. Rote 
gave soccer a big boost by winning 
this year’s TV _ superstar contest 
against football, baseball, basketball 
and other more publicized heroes. 
But against the Atoms, he never got 
off a decent shot. The first half was 
scoreless, and the Saturday night 
crowd of 18,824 was getting edgy. 

The feeling lingered until halfway 
through the second half when some- 
thing terrible happened to Dallas. 
Rote and Dunleavy went heads up 
for the ball and both of them missed. 
Rote turned to complain to the offi- 
cial that he’d been shoved. You 
don’t do that in soccer—complain 
that is. There are no time-outs. 
While Rote was complaining, the 
ball was rolling toward the Dallas 
goal. John Best, the Tornado de- 
fenseman who once starred for the 
Philadelphia Spartans, quickly tried 
to clear it away. But the ball went 
off the side of his foot and into the 
right corner of the Dallas goal. And 
the Atoms had the championship 
in their pockets. An insurance goal 
Three key Atoms, from top: fullback Bob 


Smith; coach, general manager and cof- 
feemaker Al Miller; and goalie Bob Rigby. 
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by Roy Evans with five minutes left 
was only padding. 

When the game was over, Tom 
McCloskey slid under the railing 
from his front row seat and ran out 
on the field to hold the trophy. He 
and Al Miller led the players into 
the locker room, where for a minute 
or two there was almost total si- 
lence. Nobody could believe it. 
They stood there with their hands 
on their heads and then they all 
started hugging each other and Al 
Miller cried. 

The Philadelphia experience was 
the biggest boost the six-year-old 
league had ever had. In 1968, the 
NASL had 17 teams. It was just too 
early. By 1969, there were only five 
teams left. By last year, it had slow- 
ly started to build again. The Atoms 
became team No, 9. But late last 
year, things really opened up. The 
league finally got west of Dallas, 
granting franchises to groups in Den- 
ver, Vancouver, Seattle, San Jose 
and Los Angeles. And the East 
Coast group was beefed up by 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore and 
Boston. 

Phil Woosnam, the league com- 
missioner, says the sudden soccer 
boom is due largely to the growing 
number of American kids who are 
starting to play soccer seriously. 
And to the Atoms, who personified 
that trend by winning the champion- 
ship the first time out. Woosnam, 
who’s an Englishman, says the 
league will be 95 percent Amer- 
icanized by 1980. 

Al Miller would certainly like to 
see it that way. But then Al Miller 
would like to see a lot of things. 
“We've always had a minor-league 
image, he says. “because we’ve been 
run by the wrong people. When they 
started this league in 1967, the idea 


was to go big-league right away. 
Big-league players, big-league sal- 
aries, big-league drafts, It just 
didn’t work like that. 

“If you’re paying guys $40,000 a 
year to play for you and you're only 
drawing 4000 people at the gate, 
you're in big trouble. The only say- 
ing grace they had at the beginning 
was a national television hookup. 
But that went quickly. TV’s not 
going to come out and shoot a game 
with only 4000 people in the 
stands.” 

Miller wants to forget about all 
those high-priced imported players. 
He thinks the money would be bet- 
ter spent promoting the game here, 
building it up to where the players 
could finally be hired fulltime. As 
things now stand, the average league 
paycheck is around $12,000 a year, 
And not too many players are going 
to want to live and support families 
off of that. So they turn to other 
things. 

Startzell and Barto pick up their 
extra money working in the Atoms’ 
office. Rigby went back to finish out 
a school scholarship. Karl Minor 
sells Pitney-Bowes business ma- 
chines. George O'Neill works for 
McCloskey’s construction company, 
in the estimating department. Lew 
Meeh! and Charlie Duccilli are high 
school teachers. Bob Smith is a col- 
lege coach. And Casey Bahr is in 
the Navy. The Atoms had him for 
half the season last year, when he 
was a helicopter pilot stationed in 
New Jersey, but then the Navy de- 
cided to take him on a cruise. 

Al Miller figures promoting the 
sport to a fulltime basis has to start 
in the schools. “In the schools,” he 
says, “we were doing better in 
this country in 1914 than we are 
now. The schools need a sense of 
promotion. They’ve got to get into 
the big stadiums on good dates and 
start charging admission. Who the 
hell wants to watch a match on a 
Tuesday afternoon at three o’clock 
on a field with no seats?” 

The Atoms are just starting to get 
promotion-minded themselves. Last 
year, you couldnt buy a souvenir 
at one of their games. This year, 
you'll be able to get everything from 


T-shirts to windup clocks that look 
like soccer balls. There'll be a pro- 
motion or a giveaway at just about 
every game. 

“Last year,” Miller says, “we just 
had to go with priorities. And pro- 
motion was way down the list. Our 
main interest was fielding a team 
and getting them uniforms and shoes 
to wear.” 

Still, the Atoms averaged over 
12,000 people per game. And they 
had a record 21,700 at their home 
opener. Miller thinks it'll double 
this year. 

“We're going to be attracting a 
lot more kids,” he says. “Kids need 
heroes in order to identify with a 
sport. Every kid out there playing 
hockey in the streets is either Bobby 
Clarke or Bernie Parent. Up until 
last year, the kids who played soc- 
cer here didn’t have anybody to 
identify with. Now kids are wearing 
green goalkeeper jerseys because 
they're Bob Rigby. And the full- 
backs are all Bob Smith. The half- 
backs are all Stan Startzell.” 

The Atoms are building them- 
selves up as a bunch of local Amer- 
ican guys who made it in an in- 
ternational sport. In a couple of 
years, all the English players will be 
phased out and the Atoms will be 
an American band. You can see it in 
the streets of Philadelphia now. An 
awful lot of kids are starting to kick 
the hell out of that funny little white 
ball with all the black pentagons. 
It’s catching on. 

No one is more aware of this than 
the Atoms themselves. A year ago, 
they were virtual unknowns. Today, 
they are local celebrities. 

“Things just happened so fast,” 
Bob Rigby says. “Last year, if I 
walked into a high school to give a 
clinic, everybody would go ho-hum. 
But this year it’s crazy. I look 
around and see all those boys in 
green goal jerseys and all those girls 
running after me for my autograph. 
I just can’t believe it. I'm just a 
school kid myself. And now I’m be- 
coming a legend. Funny what win- 
ning can do.” 

Maybe it’s soccer, or maybe 
Philadelphia sports fans are just 
starved for a winning team. | 


“Let's call him 
Long Distance 
and cut through 


the red tape‘ 


SOMETIMES LETTERS JUST DON'T DO IT. 
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A Bunch 


Of Good Ol’ 
Carolina Boys 
From Brooklyn 


BY DAVE KLEIN 


he men who make up the Car- 
a gas Cougars of the Amer- 

ican Basketball Association 
have the strangest drawls in the 
South, 

The star of the Cougars is a man 
who learned to play basketball in 
Brooklyn, then headed south to 
play college ball at the University 
of North Carolina under coach 
Frank McGuire. His name is Billy 
Cunningham. 

The assistant coach of the Cou- 
gars is a man who learned to play 
basketball in Brooklyn, then head- 
ed south to play college ball at the 
University of North Carolina under 
coach Frank McGuire. His name 
is Doug Moe. 

And by strange coincidence, the 
head coach of the Cougars is a man 
who learned to play basketball in 
Brooklyn, then headed south to 
play college ball at the University 
of North Carolina under coach 
Frank McGuire. His name is Larry 
Brown. 

Eventually, of course, the pat- 
tern breaks down. The man who 
plays center for the Cougars has 
a drastically different background. 
He learned to play basketball in 
Manhattan, then headed south to 
play college ball at the University 
of South Carolina—under coach 
Frank McGuire. His name is Tom 
Owens. 

Dig deeper into the Carolina ros- 
ter, and even greater variety exists. 


Larry Brown (right) took a well-worn 
path from Brooklyn to North Carolina; 
Billy Cunningham (left) did the same. 


The newest man in the Cougar 
starting lineup doesn’t come from 
anywhere near the Empire State 
Building. His name is Jim Chones, 
and he learned to play basketball 
in Racine, Wisconsin, then headed 
north as far as Milwaukee to play 
college ball at Marquette Univer- 
sity—under coach Al McGuire. Al 
isn’t even related to Frank. He just 
played under Frank at St. John’s 
University in New York. 

What this all means, obviously, is 
that New York put two entries into 
the ABA playoffs—the Nets and 
the Cougars—and if Billy Cunning- 
ham was able to regain his health 
in time for the playoffs, each New 
York club had a decent shot at the 
championship. 

North Carolinians might resent 


this theory, except that until recent 
years, with the emergence of Bob 
McAdoo and David Thompson, 
the college stars in North Carolina 
have hardly ever been Tar Heels 
born or Tar Heels bred. They have 
come from the East Side, the West 
Side and all around New York. 
Lenny Rosenbluth started the All- 
America parade from New York, 
Art Heyman wandered along a few 
years later and, most recently, Char- 
lie Scott made the trip. 

It is only fair that pro ball in 
Carolina, still in its infancy, if you 
don’t count the lush college scholar- 
ships of the past, should also have 
the New York stamp upon it. 

The man who personifies the 
stamp, and makes it official, is the 
Cougar coach, Larry Brown. 


Larry Brown was born in Brook- 
lyn and started playing basketball 
on the asphalt playgrounds that 
spawned a hundred superstars. 
When he was 12, his father died, 
and he moved with his mother to 
Long Beach, Long Island, into a flat 
over a bakery owned by his aunt 
and uncle. 

At Long Beach High School, 
Brown came under his first major 
basketball influence, a highly suc- 
cessful coach named Bobby Ger- 
sten. Strangely enough, Gersten 
was a New Yorker who played col- 
lege ball at the University of North 
Carolina before it was fashionable, 
before Frank McGuire set up shop 
in Chapel Hill. 

Gersten thought a lot of Brown. 
“Nobody ever ran the middle lane 
of the fast break any better than 
this kid,” Gersten recalls. “Nobody 
ever fought harder to make himself 
a winner, and nobody ever made 
the other kids winners like he did. 
I think they were more afraid of 
him than of me, or maybe he was 
infectious. He never had the size 
[Brown is five-foot-nine, if he lies 
a little] and he wasn’t super-quick, 
but he was so damned smart, so 
damned intense.” 

Strangely enough, Gersten 
steered Brown to the University of 
North Carolina. “He just told me 
I'd be going there,’ Larry says. 
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New from Schick. 


Injector Twin Blades 


with the glide of TEFLON. 


You shave incredibly close... 
but oh so smooth 
Introducing New Schick" 
Injector" Twin Blades. 

Only Schick Injector takes 
twin blades for closeness 
and coats each blade edge 
with TEFLON” 


With New Schick Injector 
Twin you get a twin blade 
close shave...and a smooth- 


edges gliding shave. 
And New Schick Injector 
ECTOR RAZORS Twin Blades fit your present 


injector razor. 


i 


Take this coupon to your local store and save 25¢ when you buy 
SCHICK INJECTOR TWIN BLADES. either the 4 or 8 pack size. 


To Dealer: As ouragentacceptthis coupon for 25¢ on the purchase of SCHICK INJECTOR 
TWIN BLADES, either the 4 or 8 pack size Coupons must be mailed to Warner-Lambert 
Schick Division, P.O. Box 1737, Clinton, lowa 52732, for redemption at 25¢ and 3¢ 
handling charge. This offer void in any state or locality prohibiting licensing. or 
regulating these coupons. The consumer must pay any sales tax included. Limit one 
coupon per family. Good only in U.S.A. Cash value 1/20 of 1¢ Offer expires May 31, 
1975. Any other application of this coupon constitutes fraud Invoice proving pur- 
chase of sufficient stock to cover coupons presented for redemption, must be avail- 
able on request 
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“Which was fine with me. When I 
was growing up, every white kid in 
New York wanted to play for 
Frank McGuire at North Carolina. 
I was just relieved that coach Mc- 
Guire wanted me.” 

McGuire remained at North 
Carolina through Brown’s soph- 
omore season (long enough to re- 
cruit Cunningham, but not coach 
him), then went off to Philadelphia 
to coach Wilt Chamberlain. Brown 
stayed on at North Carolina, under 
Dean Smith, and disguised his lack 
of height well enough to make sey- 
eral All-America teams and to win 
a starting berth on the 1964 Olympic 
team; he won a gold medal for 
passing well to such people as Bill 
Bradley, who thinks like Larry, and 
Joe Caldwell, who now plays for 
Larry even though he is a New 
Yorker neither by birth nor incli- 
nation. 

Brown never made it to the 
NBA, although he had been draft- 
ed by the Baltimore Bullets. “When 
I went to see them,” he says, “they 
laughed at me and said I was even 
smaller than they thought. I went 
to the Olympics instead. That gold 
medal is worth only $12, but I 
wouldn’t trade it for a million.” 

For considerably less, Brown 
went to the ABA and saw the 
world. In five seasons, he played 
for five different teams, one on the 
Gulf of Mexico, two on the Atlantic 
Ocean, one on the Pacific Coast 
and one in the Rockies. His best 
season was his first, and after his 
fifth—nine points a game in Den- 
ver—he took the job as coach of 
the Cougars. He took a team that 
had finished fifth the previous sea- 
son, 33 games out of first place, 
and guided it to the Eastern Divi- 
sion championship. He was named, 
logically, Coach of the Year in the 
ABA. 

This year, Brown’s Cougars flirt- 
While Joe Caldwell demonstrates his own 


special skills, Cunningham watches with 
the practiced eye of a playground vet. 
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ed with the division lead and never 
fell far behind, even though Cun- 
ningham underwent two kidney op- 
erations and missed most of the 
season. (The value of Cunningham 
was best summed up once by Con- 
nie Hawkins: “Billy Cunningham 
was the best white kid ever to play 
in the Brooklyn — playgrounds.” 
Pause. “Also the only white kid.”) 

The Cougars play playground- 
style basketball. “I don’t think we 
differ one bit, offensively,” Brown 
says, “from the way I was taught 
in high school and in the streets. 
We're not very patterned. We do 
things that can’t be coached, things 
that happen when the moment 
comes, I guess it can be called free- 
lancing with control. 

“Tt all goes back to the play- 
grounds, where the team that won 
kept playing. If you lost a game, 
you might have to stand around for 
hours waiting your turn again. So 
you were real careful with the ball. 
You never took long shots. You 
played like the older players; there 
were basic things they did without 
the ball as well as with it, and 
that’s what we’ve tried to incorpo- 
rate into our team.” 

Brown is convinced that New 
Yorkers make better professional 
basketball players. “It’s not that 
they were born better, or smart- 
er,” he says, “but they’ve had the 
advantage of playing against all 
kinds of players. You can go into 
any playground in the city and, as 
good as you might be, you can find 
guys that are better than you, guys 
from another era, older guys, 
stronger guys, smarter guys. But if 
you're the best high school player 
in, say, Chapel Hill, you'll never 
play against anybody better than 
you. You need that constant com- 
petition to keep improving. 

“When I first started playing 
against kids from other parts of the 
country, I began to notice little dif- 
ferences. Kids from the Midwest, 
for instance, shoot a little quicker 


and from farther out. Personally, I 
don’t believe that guards should 
shoot. Maybe it’s my background 
—from Doug Moe yelling at me 
not to shoot when we played at 
North Carolina. The name of the 
game is to get the ball inside, and 
if there isn’t a shot inside, to get it 
out and start over again. The 
guards can get their shots on fast 
breaks, and we try for fast breaks 
about 40 percent of the time.” 

Brown disputes the theory that 
playground basketball is showtime, 
one-on-one basketball. “We go 
one-on-one only when the court is 
spread, when it’s a fast-break sit- 
uation,” he says. 

As strongly as he feels about his 
own coaching philosophy, Brown 
concedes he could change—under 
the proper circumstances. “If I 
woke up one morning and found 
out I had Abdul-Jabbar,” he says, 
“Td change. He’s the greatest. But 
he could change to my way, too. 
He’s a real New York player.” 

The ultimate compliment. 


The ultimate New York team is, 
of course, the Knicks of the NBA, 
and Brown loves to watch them 
play. “I love the way they play de- 
fense, the way they move the ball. 
That’s the way I want us to play.” 

And then it becomes clear what 
Larry Brown’s real aim is: He is 
33, and he wants to grow up to be 
Red Holzman. 

Brown is as tall as Holzman, as 
dedicated as Holzman, as_play- 
ground-smart as Holzman. All he 
needs now is Holzman’s experi- 
ence, Holzman’s salary and Holz- 
man’s championships. 

The difference was clear one 
night early this season, when Brown 
went to Madison Square Garden 
to watch the Knicks play. After the 
game, he went to the Knicks’ lock- 
er room and poked his head in Red 
Holzman’s office. 

“Hi, coach,” said Holzman. 

“Hello, sir,” said Larry Brown. 

In New York basketball, every- 
one has to pay his dues. | 
Mack Calvin is a starter for the Cougars 


even though he never played in Brook- 
lyn nor at the U. of North Carolina. 


The New Look InWomen’s Golf 


t was a meaningless, desultory 
I round for two golfers who 

were out of contention in a re- 
cent Florida tournament; both wom- 
en were struggling to break 80. Yet 
as they strode up the last long fair- 
way, Laura Baugh and Jocelyne 
Bourassa were followed by a gallery 
almost as large as the one that trailed 
the final-day leaders. Perhaps a few 
of the loyal fans were studying the 
techniques of the promising players 
who have been the tour’s most re- 
cent Rookies of the Year. But most 
of the spectators were drawn for 
more basic reasons. Laura Baugh is 
18 years old, blond, petite and 
beautiful. Jocelyne Bourassa is 26, 
dark-haired and attractive in a more 
robust, athletic way. Intelligent and 
alive with infectious charm, they 
are the kind of athletes you can 
love while they’re shooting 79, and 
women’s golf—or women’s anything 
—has not seen many attractions 
like them. 

“I believe that it is time,” says 
Bourassa in her lilting French- 
Canadian accent, “for the young 
ones to take over, just as they are 
doing on the men’s tour.” The 
brightest new stars of the tour are 
still a number of birdies short of 
any such takeover, but they are al- 
ready injecting striking color and 
sex appeal into the sport. Baugh, by 
Carolyn Kertzman, Laura Baugh, Jocelyne 


Bourassa, Shelley Hamlin—four rea- 
sons women’s golf is gaining popularity. 


BY PETE AXTHELM 


far the most precocious lady golfer 
in history, is already the center of 
attention everywhere she plays; oth- 
ers like Bourassa, Shelley Hamlin 
and Karolyn Kertzman have all 
begun to gather enthusiastic galler- 
ies. And when they all get around 
to winning their share of tourna- 
ments in addition to brightening 
them up, they may take the already 
prosperous women’s tour to new 
heights of popularity. 

People around women’s golf have 
talked for years about the need for 
a new image. The old image, forged 
by a pioneering generation that had 
to be tough to assert itself in a male- 
dominated game, can be delicately 
described as unfeminine. It has also 
been described, with some accuracy 
but considerable exaggeration, as 
lesbian. In the best of all worlds, 
of course, the sexual persuasions of 
excellent athletes should have noth- 
ing to do with their mass appeal. 
But in the existing world of tourna- 
ment sponsors, television contracts 
and competition for the entertain- 
ment dollar, sex is an undeniable 
factor. So the new image will not 
be hurt by the undeniable sexiness 
of the young players. 


The tour’s image has also suffered 
from a lack of champions with mag- 
netism and charisma. Kathy Whit- 
worth, the all-time leading money- 
winner and the most respected 
woman on the tour, plays with ad- 


mirable precision, but little flair. 
Feisty, sharp-tongued Jane Blalock 
commands more crowd attention, 
but her appeal has been comprom- 
ised somewhat by the unproven 
charge of cheating which immersed 
many tour regulars in a catty, de- 
meaning squabble last year. A few 
other veterans, like Sandra Palmer 
and the engagingly kooky Carol 
Mann, have also earned wide sup- 
port. But the tour is still waiting for 
the leader who can capture millions 
of new followers and make them 
care about her the way they care 
about a Jack Nicklaus or a Johnny 
Miller. Shelley Hamlin says, “Too 
many of our champions have lacked 
color.” 

The comparison with the men was 
later mentioned to Karolyn Kertz- 
man. “Yes, we could use a Miller 
or a Ben Crenshaw around here,” 
she laughed. “In fact, I'd like to get 
my hands on Ben Crenshaw for just 
one weekend... .” 

I have been rooting for Karolyn 
Kertzman ever since she made that 
remark. I also pick up the papers 
each week and follow the progress 
of Shelley Hamlin, Jocelyne Bouras- 
sa and Laura Baugh, for different 
but vaguely related reasons. All of 
them are exciting on the course and 
interesting off it, and all will sit 
around and have a cocktail—or in 
Laura’s case, a soft drink—and talk 
about subjects that don’t have any- 
thing to do with golf. If they were 
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The Original Length. 
Others have added millimeters, 
filters and traps, but nobody 

ever found a way to pack in 
more flavor than the original 


The Original Blend. 


The original measure of 


Camel. a cigarette was taste. So we 
blended the Burley, Virginia 
The Original Camel and Turkish tobaccos that 
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on the men’s tour, they would be 
the ones who refused to accept a few 
bucks a week for wearing those bor- 
ing hats that so many golfers now 
‘wear to advertise a refrigerator com- 
pany. On the women’s circuit, they 
are individuals who can erase any 
real or imagined knocks against their 
sport. I suspect that the fact of their 
good looks will make this seem like 
at least a semi-sexist observation— 
which it is. I also suspect that when 
the $200,000 Colgate-Dinah Shore 
tournament, the richest in women’s 
golf, is on the air, many viewers, both 
male and female, will find them- 
selves rooting along with me. And 
I hope like hell that my guys don’t 
choose that week to fire any more 
79s, 

“Thanks for your interest,” Kertz- 
man said over a post-tournament 
Scotch “but don’t call us guys.” She 
relaxed when it was explained as an 
innocent colloquialism, but her initial 
reaction was revealing. A 23-year- 
old Californian with flaming red 
hair, Karolyn has one wealthy reg- 
ular boyfriend who travels with her 
often when she isn’t playing; she 
also spends almost all her time off 
the course surrounded by admiring 
men. But she is as conscious as any- 
one of the unfair innuendoes that 
can pursue lady golfers. 

“To be honest,” she says, “I was 
scared when I came out here. I had 
heard all the rumors, and I didn’t 
know if girls would make passes or 
what. But I found that there are a 
lot fewer lesbians than people think, 
and there are fewer on the tour each 
year. And those who are into it mind 
their own business. Nobody inter- 
feres with anybody else’s lives, and 
most of us get along fine.” 

Kertzman’s sensitivity on the sub- 
ject stems partly from her close re- 
lationship with a married pro named 
Carole Jo Skala. In the leering per- 


Charges against her of cheating were 
never proven, but the controversy did 
compromise Jane Blalock’s crowd appeal. 
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spective of some outsiders, such 
friendships between female athletes 
are easily twisted; in one nasty mo- 
ment last year, one young player 
even made a snide comment about 
the two friends. Karolyn and Carole 
Jo will not forgive her soon. “Any- 
one who knows us can see that the 
idea is ridiculous,”” says Kertzman. 
She couldn’t be more correct. “But 
while I’d never criticize others for 
their life styles, it happens that with 
my particular priorities, that accu- 
sation is the worst thing a person 
can say about me.” 

Karolyn’s priorities form an in- 
triguing blend of golfing ambition 
and love of good living. Raised near 
San Diego by parefits who couldn’t 
afford the country club luxuries that 
aid most young golfers, she has bat- 
tled hard to advance this far—and 
remains acutely aware of how far 
she has to go. She has yet to win a 
tour event, but has made dramatic 
charges into contention at several 
recent ones, whetting her appetite 
for the big win in her future. 

As a teenager Kertzman suffered 
serious injuries in a car accident; 
last year she had an elbow injury 
that caused excruciating pain every 
time she took a divot or hit a sand 
shot. She is happy now that neither 
setback halted her career. “It’s a 
good time to be a golfer,” she says. 
“There are a lot of interesting peo- 
ple out here, and it’s opening up 
more all the time since Women’s Lib 
has made so many young girls real- 
ize that it’s perfectly normal to go 
all out to fulfill their own talents 
before they settle down. Everyone 
knows by now that you don’t have 
to be ugly to be a golfer. Of course,” 
she adds with a radiant smile, “you 
don’t have to be beautiful, either.” 

But it doesn’t hurt, especially if 
you happen to be an “other-directed 
person,” as Shelley Hamlin de- 


Carol Mann, a veteran on the women's 
tour, has earned gallery support as much 
for her kookiness as for her golf swing. 


scribes herself. Shelley, 24, may 
have taken one too many jargon- 
filled sociology course at Stanford, 
or she may be mimicking her best 
friend Bourassa, who often quotes 
sociology texts verbatim in her con- 
versations. But Hamlin’s unchar- 
acteristically formal phrase is easily 
translated: The girl is crazy about 
people, and most of them are pretty 
crazy about her. 

“Jocelyne and a lot of others talk 
about shutting everything out of 
your mind so you can concentrate,” 
she says. “But I have to face it, I 
really care about the galleries. I 
want them to like me. That seems 
natural to me.” 

Hamlin’s high spirits are nothing 
if not natural. When she is excited 
or pleased about something, she 
bounces around and giggles and 
beams. When she is unhappy, she 
just stands a bit more quietly and 
smiles a little less broadly. “I recog- 
nize that there’s more than one way 
to approach life,” she says. “I just 
think that my happy, positive way 
is the most productive.” It certainly 


works with the galleries and with 
men, and it seems to be doing all 
right on the course. Shelley placed 
19th among all money-winners last 
year, and finished second to Susie 
Berning in the U.S. Open. (“I was 
trying to make my famous charge to 
victory,” she recalls, “but it was 
hard to do it from the traps.”) 

The Hamlin style was particular- 
ly evident during a recent match 
against Sandra Palmer at the Sears 
Women’s Classic in Port St. Lucie, 
Florida. In that tournament, Bour- 
assa drew the money-winning cham- 
pion Kathy Whitworth in the first 
round; Shelley figured to win her 
first match and then face third- 
ranked money-winner Palmer. On 
the morning of the first match, Joc- 
elyne arose with fire in her eyes. 
“We're going to do it, Shelley,” she 
cried. “We will beat No. 1 and No. 
3. Then what will that make us?” 

Shelley considered her friend with 
her usual indulgent grin. “Joce,” she 
said finally, “I think it makes you 
crazy.” 

But lhe did upset Whitworth 


with astonishing ease, and then it 
was up to Shelley to face Palmer, a 
fierce competitor with a scrambling 
style that makes her a gallery favor- 
ite in her own right. Shelley won the 
gallery quickly to her side, but she 
probably had an unfair advantage. 
For one thing she was a pronounced 
underdog, and for another she was 
being cheered on by several guys 
who had already fallen in various 
stages of love with her on dates dur- 
ing the week. “I don’t know if that 
will be a help or not,” she said. “I 
have been known to let my social 
life upset my game. Then again, I 
had one night in Japan when I 
drank so much that I had to stand 
in front of a mirror in the morning 
and try to recognize myself. Then [ 
shot the craziest 70 of all time, with 
seven birdies and five bogies.” 

It soon became apparent that Pal- 
mer was a longer hitter and prob- 
ably a superior player to Hamlin, 
who has one of the most relaxed and 
graceful swings on the tour but gen- 
erates little power. But Hamlin com- 
bines her little-girl exuberance with 
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poise and some very sharp strategy, 
so she was able to stay even through 
most of the well-played match. 
Then, when she did fall one-down 
on the back nine, she seemed to 
grow even calmer and more eager 
to please her fans. 

It never requires a rapier wit to 
keep a golf gallery laughing, but 
Shelley’s patter is several cuts above 
the standard groans and sighs of re- 
lief that often pass for fairway 
humor. When a caddy raked a trap 
and delayed her fairway shot, to the 
dismay of her fans, she called “No 
hurry, I don’t know what I’m gonna 
do, anyway.” After rimming the cup 
with a long shot from a trap: “Darn, 
I’ve been missing those all day.” 
And as she finally stalked the 18th, 
surrounded by worried supporters: 
“Gee, I’m sorry I’ve made things 
so hard for us all.” She almost 
salvaged the situation when she nar- 
rowly missed a brilliant eagle; but 
Palmer survived some trouble and 
scrambled for a birdie that halved 


the hole and clinched a well-de- 
served victory. 

“That’s a shame, Shelley, we 
thought you had it,” someone said. 

“T did, too, for a second,there.” 
The smile never wavered. “It was 
fun trying.” 

Hamlin spent a typical golfer’s 
youth in Northern California, win- 
ning the usual junior championships 
and developing the usual ambitions. 
Her father is an attorney and her 
mother an opera singer, and she de- 
scribes them as strong individuals 
who always encouraged her to make 
her own decisions and do what she 
wanted most. Then it was time for 
college, and she decided that what 
she wanted was Berkeley. They 
promptly ordered her to go to Stan- 
ford. It wasn’t until several years 
later that she decided they might 
have been right. After graduation, 
she decided to put golf aside and try 
“real jobs.” That decision endured 
for about a month before she joined 
the tour. 

“T still want to get complete con- 
trol over myself, to make decisions 
and then fulfill them,” she says. 
“But sometimes my mind is clut- 
tered by doubt. A Kathy Whitworth 
always knows what she is supposed 


Kathy Whitworth has won more money 
than anyone else in women’s golf, but 
her game is more precise than exciting. 


to do—she’s the favorite. I start out 
every week by filling my mind with 
the idea that I can win. I also write 
a lot of notes to myself, keeping 
track of what I want out of golf and 
life, and how I’m going about getting 
them. But it’s hard. For one thing, 
I have this habit of blurting things 
off the top of my head, which doesn’t 
exactly cement a lot of my relation- 
ships. And then there’s the golf 
course, where it’s much too easy to 
lose all your good intentions once 
you start hitting those damn crooked 
little shots.” 

Jocelyne Bourassa winces in dis- 
belief at the last words. “When Shel- 
ley talks about missing a shot,” she 
says, “she means that she’s on the 
left of the fairway or the right of the 
fairway. When I miss one, I’m in the 
woods with the snakes.” 

Bourassa does hit the ball farther 
and occasionally more wildly than 
her friend. She also has moods that 
fluctuate much more than those of 
the even-tempered Hamlin. But their 
personalities seem to complement 
one another perfectly, and they are 
among the most inseparable friends 
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on the tour. They are also charter 
members, along with Cathy Duggan 
and Renee Powell, the only black 
tour regular, of something called the 
Royal Order of Happy Faces—a 
mutual admiration society that may 
smack of a sophomore sorority but 
also helps all of them laugh through 
the three-putt greens. 

“Tm still finding out things about 
myself,” says Jocelyne. “Maybe we 
all keep learning that way in life. 
My rookie year, I was a loner out 
here and I did very well. Then, 
when I came back after a knee in- 
jury last year, I was insecure and 
started going to all the girls for ad- 
vice and support. Now I realize that 
I am most comfortable and sure of 
myself with Shelley and a few others. 
Of course I like to go out and meet 
people. But if I have found a routine 
that helps maximize my potential, I 
want to take advantage of it.” 

A graduate of the University of 
Montreal, Jocelyne is perhaps the 
outstanding all-around athlete on 
the tour—a stand out in five sports. 
But she is more fascinated with the 
sociology of sport than its tech- 
niques, and she hopes to write a 
masters thesis on the role of athletics 
in people’s lives. Not surprisingly, 
her inquiring mind makes her the 
rare athlete who inevitably turns 
an interview around—asking more 
questions than she answers. “I am al- 
ways curious about other people and 
their professions,” she says. “There 
is such a danger of getting too nar- 
row, too involved in our little world. 
I never want to lose my perspective 
because of golf,” 

Thinking in French and talking 
in English, Jocelyne sometimes lets 
her thoughts run ahead of her, tum- 
bling out in half-finished phrases or 
words that endlessly amuse her 
friends. After one good round re- 
cently, she told the press with pride, 
“T’ve finally phased myself out.” 

After a puzzled pause, she was 
asked what she meant by that. 


“Well, what does that word 
mean? It sounded right to me. I 
mean that I’m playing in a little 
house, all by myself.” 

Her choice of words is similarly 
striking when she announces that 
she is tired, resisting suggestions 
that she stay out for another drink. 
“No,” she says firmly. “I never 
fight against my physiology.” 

Last year Bourassa faced a much 
weightier personal choice. “I was 
very much in love,” she says, “but 
we reached a point where he wanted 
me to give up some of my life to fit 
more into his own. It was not an 
easy thing to decide, but I finally 
voted against giving up something I 
wanted just to please someone else. 
I didn’t handle the situation very 
well, either, and all my personal re- 
lations were bad for a while after- 
wards. But now I’m together again. 
I have a lot to look forward to.” 

For Laura Baugh, 18 years old, 
there seems no limit to what lies 
ahead. Baugh could easily be de- 
scribed as golf’s answer to Chris 
Evert, except that she already has 
more flair and crowd-consciousness 
than Chris. After only half a season 
on the tour, Laura seems equally at 
ease whether she is bending over a 
putt, giving a mass interview, or 
filming softly lit land-development 
commercials that make her appear 
an even more shimmering beauty 
than she is. Under contract to Mark 
McCormack, the high-powered de- 
veloper of media stars, she has al- 
ready endorsed as many products as 
many women who have been win- 
ning tournaments for years. 

Laura’s sudden rise—based more 
on her charms than her strokes—has 
understandably stirred some discon- 
tent among older players. When 
Baugh joined the tour, some rivals 
made it a point to magnify the flaws 
in her swing and the problems she 
was about to face. She responded by 
winning more money in a few 
months than almost anyone else had 
ever won in their first few years. 
“Anybody who knocks Laura 
Baugh is crazy,” says Kertzman. 
“She’s going to increase the prize 
money so much for all of us, I 
wish we had ten of her.” 


For the moment, one seems to be 
more than enough. “A lot of people 
say that I’ve come out here at the 
right time,” she says. “I just hope I 
can live up to their expectations. If 
I can get more attention for all of 
us, that will be great. But I can’t do 
it by just showing up. I’ve had some 
good tournaments so far, but I’m 
still waiting for my putting to get 
hot so I can really shoot the lights 
out,” 

Prodigies generally have narrow 
outlooks, and since Laura has been 
called “The Machine” because of 
her dedication to endless practice 
shots, it may be unfair to expect her 
to care about much but golf. But 
she happens to care about almost 
everything. “I like my days and 
nights to be full,” she says. “I’m in- 
terested in fashions and news and 
all the different kinds of people I 
get to meet. I probably won’t get 
time for college until ’'m about 40, 
but in the meantime I keep listening 
and getting my own kind of educa- 
tion. I'd never want to stop paying 
attention to the world and be one of 
those people whose conversation is 
always ‘What did you shoot?’ ” 

If Baugh faces any hazard in her 
soaring career, perhaps it is the dan- 
ger of becoming too smooth too fast. 
She already manages to wedge all 
her endorsement clients into most 
interviews, and as her manager adds 
to her list, she could become one of 
those too-glib McCormackized per- 
sonalities. Perhaps when she is well 
into her 20s, she will lack some of 
the bounce of the Hamlins and 
Kertzmans or the competitive zeal 
of the Blalocks and Palmers. But 
don’t bet on it. 

“T’m looking for about five years 
of all-out challenges on the tour,” 
she says. “Then I might cut down to 
about six tournaments a year, and 
turn my attention to designing some 
revolutionary clothes or learning 
something new. Whatever I do, in 
or out of golf, I want it to keep be- 
ing fun.” That’s pretty much the 
way all my guys feel, which is why 
I’m rooting for them—and why the 
already interesting world of wom- 
en’s golf will soon be watched by a 
lot more people. | 
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ohn Havlicelk’ 
[IATEST EXERCISE 


ono EXORCISM 


r three straight seasons, the 
Boston Celtics have proved 
themselves, over an 82-game 
schedule, the best team in the East- 
ern half of the NBA by far, For 
three straight seasons, the Celtics 
have left the New York Knicks a dis- 
tant second in the Atlantic Division. 
Yet the past two years, Boston’s reg- 
ular-season glory has turned to play- 
off disaster. Both years, the Knicks 
rose up and knocked out the Celtics. 
With half a Willis Reed or a whole 
one, with Earl Monroe in the back- 
court or Dean Meminger, with mo- 
mentum on their side or against 
them, the Knicks have worked their 
eerie post-season magic against the 
Celtics. If you’re a Celtics fan, the 
turn-around is downright supernat- 
ural. Especially if you’re a Celtics 
fan who has seen The Exorcist. 
The main hope for the Celtics to 
exorcise their playoff demon this 
year is the same man who was the 
main victim of the curse last year. 
It was the third game of the East- 
ern finals, the Celtics and Knicks 
tied at one victory apiece. Bill 
Bradley of the Knicks cut past 
teammate Dave DeBusschere, with 
John Havlicek of the Celtics in pur- 
suit. As soon as Bradley turned the 
corner, DeBusschere pivoted, his 
left elbow sticking out, his strong 
body forming a pick. A hundred 
times in a decade, DeBusschere had 
set picks on Havlicek, and a hun- 
dred times both men had survived. 
But this time Havlicek caught De- 
Busschere’s elbow and tumbled out 
of the game and into the hospital, 
his right shoulder severely strained. 
For the rest of the series, Havlicek, 


when he played, played crippled. 
The Knicks hexed the Celtics 
again. Boston had the Coach of the 
Year in Tom Heinsohn, the MVP 
of the year in Dave Cowens, but 
without a healthy MHavlicek, a 
clutch player, an inspiration, a 
champion by habit, the Celtics 
were finished. The suspicion grew 
that Red Holzman, the Knick 
coach, might know of better uses 
for garlic and cloves than simply 
flavoring his wife’s pot roasts. 


“Havlicek is one of the most 
complete players in the game,” says 
Walt Frazier, who plays opposite 
Havlicek when Havlicek works the 
backcourt. “He can play guard, he 
can play forward, he can shoot and 
he can pass. He’s the type of guy 
you can’t relax on, And he’s great 
under pressure. In a tough game, 
you don’t want to see him with the 
ball. And if he’s playing in the 
guard position, you gotta block him 
off the defensive boards, ’cause he 
crashes the boards real well.” 

The truth is, though, Clyde’s 
praise for Havlicek may be biased. 
Havlicek, he says, reminds him a 
lot of Clyde’s own idol, the ball- 
player Frazier considers the very 
best playing the game today. “The 
more I think about it,” Frazier ad- 
mits, “the more I realize that Havy- 
licek plays a lot like me.” 

When Havlicek switches to for- 
ward, his jogging partner on the 
Knicks is usually Bill Bradley. 
“He’s always in motion,” Bradley 
says. “The Celtics look for him con- 
stantly. He’s a very good shotmak- 
er, he drives, he plays defense ex- 


ceptionally well. He’s by far the 
most difficult player I have to play 
against.” 

Bradley’s flattering appraisal 
may be tinged with self-interest, 
too. The United States Constitution 
gives everyone, including citizens, 
like Havlicek, of Czechoslovakian 
descent, the right to vote. 

Dave DeBusschere, on the other 
hand, may admire Havlicek largely 
because Havlicek affects DeBuss- 
chere like a bowl of salted peanuts 
on a bar top: He inspires a deep 
thirst. After a recent Knicks-Celtics 
game, for instance, DeBusschere 
said, gratefully, “Havlicek con- 
stantly tries to move, and that’s his 
big strong point, his constant move- 
ment. He’s a perpetual-motion type 
guy.” Then DeBusschere ripped 
open a second six-pack, 

But even coach Red Holzman, 
who thirsts not for a niche in the 
Hall of Fame, nor political power, 
nor six-packs, is  unstinting—if 
someone can be unstinting mono- 
syllabically—in his praise for Hav- 
licek. “I’ve always felt that Havli- 
cek was one of the few real super- 
stars in our league,” he says. “He 
plays good defense, and he’s an ex- 
cellent shooter. He knows the game 
real well and he knows how to get 
the ball to the open man. And he’s 
one of these fellas that can run all 
night. He’s just physically a great 
athlete. He probably could go out 
and play center, guard, forward— 
do all these things and do them 
al] at once if he had to.” 

Make no mistake, Red wishes 
Havlicek had to. To the Knicks, 
the playoffs mean money, big 
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money. John Havlicek, if permit- 
ted to play one position at a time, 
is as potentially dangerous to the 
Knicks as getting audited by the 
IRS, or getting slicked by their 
wives’ attorneys in divorce court. 
Tom Heinsohn may be the Celtics’ 
head, Cowens their muscle. But the 
Knicks know that Havlicek is the 
Celtics’ heart. They know what Hav- 
licek can do—and how. In conver- 
sation, every Knick plucked at the 
dual threads that tie Havlicek’s 
game together, qualities that have 
always been the hallmark of Celtic 
teams and Celtic players: Versatili- 
ty. Stamina. 


In the 19th century, the English 
never heard of basketball, so, to 
prove his theory of evolution, 
Charles Darwin was forced to make 
tiresome sea journeys to exotic is- 
lands, in search of specimens. John 
Havlicek could have saved him a 
lot of trouble. John Havlicek’s per- 
sonal and professional history is a 
textbook demonstration of how 
adaptability can lead to success. 
Now, for example, he’s team cap- 
tain of the Celtics, their leader, the 
top scorer in Celtics’ history, the 
link between the brilliant Celtic 
teams of Heinsohn (the player) 
and Cousy, and the new faces who 
are trying to make Boston fans for- 
get that no NBA championship 
pennant has been unveiled from 
the rafters of Boston Garden since 
the golden age of Russell. 

But back in high school, he was 
simply “Big John,” when he lived 
in the coal mining town of Lansing, 
Ohio, on the Appalachian slopes, 
only a mile across the Ohio River 
from Wheeling, West Virginia. A 
generation back, his father had left 
Czechoslovakia, and had opened a 
grocery store to service the miners 
from the surrounding coal fields. 

“As kids, we hunted and fished 


and swam in the lakes that the 
strip-mining made,” Havlicek re- 
calls. 

But hunting and fishing and 
swimming were merely for relaxing 
between games. Sports was the rul- 
ing passion among the coal-mining 
kids. John’s next door neighbor and 
best friend was Phil Niekro, who, 
along with his younger brother, Joe, 
pitches for the Atlanta Braves. 

While Phil Niekro pitched, Hav- 
licek did almost everything else. 
One year he played first base; he 
played second the next, then third, 
then shortstop, every season aver- 
aging between .400 and .500. In 
his junior and senior years, he was 
a middle-distance runner on the 
varsity track team. As a_soph- 
omore, he quarterbacked the foot- 
ball team. That’s when he got his 
first nickname, Big John. Big John 
and The Seven Dwarfs. 

“Our line averaged 135 pounds 
per player,” Havlicek says. “The 
opposition regularly outweighed us 
by as much as 80 pounds per man. 
But we were quick. We were tricky. 
I was real good at faking the ball 
on the belly series,” he adds. “Once 
I faked to a back going into the 
line, then pulled the ball away. He 
was tackled and the referee blew 
the whistle. The referee was still 
looking for the ball when I walked 
over and handed it to him.” 

Havlicek was already over six 
feet, his height and speed and 
brawn making him a natural for 
basketball. In his senior year, he 
played with an all-star team that 
included Jerry Lucas and Larry 
Siegfried. “We all became real 
close,” Havlicek says. “We decided 
to go to Ohio State together.” 

At Ohio State, the six-foot-five 
Havlicek was no longer a giant. 
From the beginning, he knew he 
would labor in the shadow of Jerry 
Lucas, one of the most sought-after 
schoolboy players of all time. It 
would have been absurd to keep 
calling Havlicek Big John. He ac- 
quired a new nickname. 

Mel Nowell—one of the five 
Ohio State starters who later be- 
came pros (Lucas, Havlicek, Sieg- 
fried and Joe Roberts were the 


others)—saw John Wayne play a 
character called “Hondo” in a 
movie. He decided that Havlicek 
resembled Wayne, both in person- 
ality and profile. He christened 
Havlicek “Hondo.” 

Physically, the likeness seems re- 
mote these days. Wayne is blossom- 
ing at the middle, while Havlicek 
still has those shoulders that taper 
in an exaggerated V to his 33-inch 
waist. But when you see the young 
Wayne on the late, late show, the 
resemblance becomes striking. 

In terms of personality, though, 
Havlicek still seems to be playing 
Duke Wayne. They share the muf- 
fled baritone voice that resonates 
self-control and confidence, the 
same smile, easy, but guarded. 
Havlicek, like every John Wayne 
character, be it cowpuncher or cop, 
is, every inch of him, the ultimate 
professional—big, raw-boned and 
capable. 

Havlicek’s natural disposition to- 
wards taciturnity was reinforced by 
his role on that fabulous Ohio State 
basketball team. “On offense,” he 
says, “our job was pretty much to 
get the ball to Jerry in the pivot. 
At practice, we spent 70 percent 
of our time on defense. It was al- 
ways my job to guard the other 
team’s top scorer.” 

In three years, Ohio State’s rec- 
ord was 78 wins and only six loss- 
es. Lucas was the most dominant 
college player in the country. Sieg- 
fried and Havlicek, later teammates 
at Boston, were the chief spear- 
carriers, second-team All-Americas. 
“In college,” Havlicek says, “I 
didn’t shoot much, but I did shoot 
over 50 percent. But everybody 
said that all I could do was shoot 
layups.” 

Pro scouts rated him a good 
prospect, a first-round choice, but 
not a great one. Drafted by the 
Cleveland Browns as well as by 
the Boston Celtics, Havlicek—who 
hadn’t played football since high 
school—decided to try the NFL 
first. “I thought I had the best 
hands in camp,” he says. “And I 
had to run the 40-yard dash twice, 
because the first time I ran a 4.6, 
and they didn’t believe it. But Gary 


Collins had better moves, plus a 
no-cut contract, so they kept him 
and released me.” 

Havlicek did play one pro foot- 
ball exhibition game against the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. “On the first 
play, I was flanked to the right,” 
he recalls. “It was an end sweep 
for Jim Brown, and it worked, with 
me cutting down the defensive half- 
back, and Brown going 48 yards 
to the two-yard line. On the next 
play, from the two, I was the tight 
end. The play was supposed to 
come off my left hip. I looked 
across the line, and there, facing 
me, was Big Daddy Lipscomb.” 

Dead now, Big Daddy weighed 
close to 300 pounds. He may have 
been the strongest man playing pro 
football. 

“Well, at the snap, I kind of 
blasted straight ahead, or at least 
that’s what I intended to do, except 
that Big Daddy started grabbing 
everyone in sight, including me, 
throwing us around until he got to 
the runner. I ended up at the bot- 
tom of the pile. I wasn’t sure if 
he’d knocked off just my helmet, 
or my whole head.” 

It’s small consolation to Hayvli- 
cek, but another pro basketball 
player once intimidated Big Daddy. 
According to rumor, Big Daddy 
was at a party, and Big Daddy was 
feeling mean. He started insulting 
the biggest target he could find, a 
basketball player. The basketball 
player turned and lifted Lipscomb 
clear off the ground, hissing into 
the astonished 300-pounder’s face: 
“Big Daddy, don’t you ever mess 
with Big Wilt!” Big Daddy didn’t. 

When Havlicek was cut, he 
drove the ’62 Chevy Impala the 
Browns had given him as a bonus 
straight to the camp of the Boston 
Celtics. “Of course, I was crushed 
at first,” he says. “I felt the Browns 
had really made a mistake. I felt 
I could really play. An AFL club, 
Houston, made me an offer, but 
after I thought it over, I decided 
that if I was cut by the Browns, 
then the Good Lord was trying to 
tell me something. I decided to 
stick to basketball.” 

Whatever the Good Lord was 
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trying to say, the Boston Celtics 
put it in cold figures: Red Auer- 
bach hired Havlicek, at $15,000 
per annum. Havlicek quickly estab- 
lished his marathon style. 

“In some of the intrasquad 
games, Jim Loscutoff went over my 
back,” Havlicek says. “I figured a 
referee would call that in a game, 
but I said nothing. If he wants to 
do that, I figured, I'll run him to 
death. One day he said to me, 
‘Man, you run too much.’ I said, 
“You keep climbing on my back, I 
got to run to get away from you.’ 
He didn’t climb so much after that.” 

Soon he had acquired three new 
nicknames. To prove he could 
shoot, Havlicek shot from all an- 
gles, from the time he entered a 
game until the time he left. “One 
of the biggest faults I had when I 
came into the pros was my tenden- 
cy not to shoot,” he says. “I was 
looking for chances to pass, to start 
a play. But that changed, and fast. 
Auerbach told me to shoot—and 
when Red tells you to shoot, broth- 
er, you shoot.” 

Heinsohn was already called 
“Tommygun.” Some of the local 
press began calling Havlicek “John- 
ny gun.” 

The next nickname Havlicek got 
was “Sixth Man.” Bill Russell sums 
up his role succinctly. “He could 
swing, man. If one of the forwards 
wasn’t going good, you blew a whis- 
tle and in came John. If it was one 
of the guards, you used the same 
whistle. If the forwards and guards 
were having a real good night, the 
hell with John.” 

Offcourt in those early, pre- 
marital years, Havlicek was earn® 
ing a third nickname—Mr. Eastern 
Airlines, for his friendliness toward 
the stewardesses who flew him to 
NBA outposts. But the image dis- 
solved almost overnight, when he 
married Beth Evans, in Painesville, 
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Ohio. Almost all of Havlicek’s 
friends showed up—Bill Russell, 
K.C. Jones, Don Nelson, Red 
Auerbach and, of course, Jerry 
Lucas. In fact, the only close friend 
who missed the affair was Havli- 
cek’s Celtic teammate Larry Sieg- 
fried. Larry was Havlicek’s ex- 
roommate at Ohio State. Beth 
Evans was Larry Siegfried’s ex-girl 
friend. 

The Friday night before the wed- 
ding ceremony, two non-smoking 
milkdrinkers fell off the wagon. 
Lucas brewed weird alcoholic con- 
coctions and Havlicek played the 
role of chief taster. At the ceremo- 
ny on Saturday, the officiating 
clergyman took one look at the 
groom, then cut the ritual as short 
as decorum would allow. 


Stamina. 

When Havlicek joined the Celt- 
ics in 1962, all the white players 
had crew cuts and none of the 
black ballplayers had beards. Dave 
Cowens was only 14 years old then. 
Now Havlicek’s hair curls past his 
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ears, and Dave Cowens runs the 
fast break with him, alongside the 
old man of 34, the captain with 
the arthritic right knee who won’t 
quit running. Stamina. Determina- 
tion. Havlicek has sprinted for 
more than 20,000 points on of- 
fense, is a perennial All-Pro on de- 
fense. At 33, he entered ABC’s 
Superstar competition in Rotunda, 
Florida, and reached the finals. 
Offcourt or oncourt, his pace is, at 
its most lethargic, never slower 
than a steady trot. He plays tennis 
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and rides horses and fishes, almost 
always in the company of his lovely 
wife, Beth. He has treated his body 
carefully, avoiding the excesses 
fame can bring. Someday Havlicek 
intends to retire and become a 
coach at Ohio State. Right now, 
he’s chasing a final, and elusive, 
NBA championship. 

“T remember the first day of pre- 
season camp, my rookie year,” says 
Dave Cowens. “I had never met 
John, but in the first practice ses- 
sion he started going full speed im- 
mediately, despite not having 
worked out during the summer. 
The rest of us were huffing and 
puffing. He just went out and set us 
an example.” 

It’s easy to find ballplayers who 
are willing to say nice things about 
John Havlicek. Even off-the-record 
the people who know him or play 
against him still surround his name 
with superlatives. 

Knick forward Harthorne Wingo 
learned about Havlicek’s stamina 
the hard way. Called up from the 
Eastern League mid-way through 
the 1972-73 season, Wingo had the 
misfortune to be matched against 
Havlicek in a Knicks-Celtics game. 
Havlicek ran him into exhaustion, 
burying him in traffic, leaving him 
hanging off picks—until Red Holz- 
man pulled the rookie to save him 
from further embarrassment. 

On the bench, Wingo turned to 
Dick Barnett. “Man, I don’t be- 
lieve it,” he said. “Thirty-two years 
old and the cat runs me right off 
the court!” 

Barnett gave Wingo one of his 
heavy-lidded stares, then said, “If 
you had what he has, you could 
do it, too.” 

Wingo asked, “What’s that?” 

Barnett replied, “Three lungs.” @ 


Usually soft-spoken and polite, Havlicek 
periodically reminds NBA officials that 
he can shout as well as he can shoot. 


® 


Lh 
BLOW YOURSELF UP 


FULL COLOR 
PHOTO POSTER 


Brilliant, full color photographic 
} posters from any color photo, Great 
room decoration, gift Idea. 
WVex2 ft. Ixi¥e ft, 2x3 ft, 
$7.50 $4.50 $14.50 
BLACK-AND-WHITE POSTERS From 
any b&w or color photo, Polarold, 
or illustration. 
2x3 ft. — $3.50 1¥ex2 ft. — $2.50 3x4 ft. — $7.50 
$1.00 SPECIAL! B&W duplicates — 1¥sx2 or 2x3 ft. 
only $1.00 ea. with original b&w or color order. 
RUSH SERVICE! Shipped 1st class in 1 day. Addit. $2 
per poster. B&W only. 
If ordering from slide or neg, add $1.00 per poster. Your 
original returned. Add SO¢ pstg. & hdlg. for EA. ITEM 
ordered. N.Y. res. add tax. Send check, cash or MO, No COD's. 


PHOTO POSTER, DeptST54, 210 E. 23 St. NYC 10010 


A STRONGER ATHLETE 


pgressive Power Training 
| REVOLUTIONARY BOOK TEACHES HOW 
i) TO WEIGHT LIFT FOR POWER IN SPORTS 


Weight training program designed to increase athletic 
performance by building swength and stamina. De- 
tailed and proven routines for... foothall — basket 
4 ball — baseball — track — soccer ~ swimming — wrest- 
” ling. Created for beginning as pat as experienced 
lifters and athletes, 
rete, MUSTANG PUBLISHERS  fdy 90 
of all 7 DUNLAP PLACE, DEPT. 8-5 
exercites MIDDLESEX, NEW JERSEY 08846 {Sorry No C.0.D. 
fl LITTLE BOOK THAT CAN MAKE YOU A GIANT IN SPORTS 


MARKET PLACE 


For ad rates write Classified. 100 E Ohio, Chice 


EDUCATION—HOME STUDY _ 
LEARN CARTOONING at home. (Veterans approved) 
Free bulletin, Cartooning, Box 7069TG, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 80933. 
BARTENDING-BAR MANAGEMENT COURSE. Free In- 
Cy Ca 91608 Academy. Box 8180-AH, Universal 
Sity, 


DETECTIVE COURSE. Free Information. Universal Deteo- 
tives, Box 8180-C, Universal City, Calif. 


DO iT YOURSE 
* TRAMPOLINE KIT (PIT TYPE) 6° x 12° commercial 


duty $165.00 prepaid. ‘Teco,’ Box 706, Matthews, 


CG. 28105. 
HOW TO MAKE WINE and Champagne at home! $3.00— 
guaranteed, Shek’s, Box 12-A, Ferndale, Mich, 48220. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
ak SURPLUS AND SUPER BARGAINS, Gis Catalog $1. 
ETKO Electronics, Box 741 ‘‘A,”’ Montreal. 
BUSINESS OPFORTUN 
1! MADE $40,000.00 YEAR by Lay Helped others 
make money! Start with $15.00—Free Proof. Torrey, Box 
318-MT, Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197. 


ONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
JOIN “MONEY-GETTER'S” GUILD $1. Free Sam: 


ples 
Magazines, Tips. Russell Advertising, Now Philadelphia, 
Ohio 44663. 


* HOW TO MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING. Mailing 
Envelopes. Offer Details 10c, Lindbloom Brothers, 3636 
Peterson, Chicago 60659, 
SALESME' 
EARN BIG COMMISSIONS soliciting delinquent accounts. 
No collecting or investment. Metropolitan Finance, 1129 
West 4ist, Kansas City, Missourl. 
N Ss N 

ok MILITARY CATALOG — 5000 products illustrated! 

Medals, guns, berets, Vietnam decorations, rings, fa- 
Lipton: wings and more. Fifty pages! Free details. Ken 
Nolan, Dugout 406, Laguna Niguel, CA 92677. 


VACUUM IMPROVES micasurements immediately, Tlu- 
strated, $1.00 (refundable). Aspira, 210 Fifth, NYC 10010. 
INCREASE E HEIGHT! 2°°-6"". 25c {euuranteed). Weber-L, 
410 Sylvester, Dayton, Ohio 45409 
OF IN 
* GUARANTEED west PuAVE at Face-Legs- 
Problem Cases-Heavy Beard-Sensitive Skin. Formu- 
lated Emollient Must Be Tried!! $2.98—Tedreck Enter- 
prises, 4122-A Palmero Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
LONELY?? FIND YOUR LIFEMATE! Nationwide Date- 
matching. Details $1, (refundable), Elite, Box 64, New 
York City 10019. 
SONG POEMS—MUS 
* F RECORDINGS, PUBLISHING CONTRACT. Sones, 
Poems. Talent Searchers, Sulte B, 6311 Yucca, Holly- 
wood, CA 90028. 

SLEEP LEARNING—HYPNOTI 
HYPNOTISM REVEALED! Free Illustrated Details: Pow- 
ers, 12015 Sherman Road, North Hollywood, Calif. 91605 
SLEEP- LEARNING—HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-MX ia, Washington, 

cveRTahi ik ENCIES 

ke “SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL CLASSIFIED ADVER- 

TISING” tells short-cuts to bigger mail response and 
profits, mace copy-hints plus where to place your ads and 
why—and much more, $2.00 postpaid. Refundable. Free De- 
tails about millions-of-prospects for your ‘‘offer."’ Write 
S. Omegsi, Dept. SO-M5, Classified, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Ulinois 60611, 


KILETTE 


POLE POSITION 
| am not much of a racing fan myself, 
but Jerry Miller’s article “Characters in 
Cars’ (March) really impressed me. | 
never knew racing drivers could possi- 
bly be as controversial as a Joe Na- 
math or as reckless as a Derek Sander- 
son or as Polish as a Carl Yastrzemski. 
By the way, please inform Mr. Kove- 
leski that | would like to become a 
member of the “PRDA.” Tell him he 
can list me under: “persons of Polish 
descent who do not race.’ 


Ronald Gerwatowski 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


SISSY TALK 

| really enjoyed your article, ‘Sporting 
Life With Walt Frazier” (February). But 
in your March issue of SPORT Talk, 
started reading it and enjoyed it till | 
got to where the fourth paragraph 
started talking about the wives of the 
Cowboys. | don’t really think anyone 
wants to know what the Cowboys’ 
Wives Club does at their meetings. 
When | started reading, | figured it 
was all about Calvin Hill and the Cow- 
boys. But it was nothing but Sissy Talk! 
You could have better articles, or don't 
you know? 


Tim Schnitz 
Rochester, Ind. 


CAROLINA CHAUVINISM 

have just finished Bob Whitley's ar- 
ticle on David Thompson in the March 
issue of SPORT. Whitley makes some 
very good points, notably citing that it 
is unusual for one of David’s vast bas- 
ketball talents to emerge from outside 
the big-city basketball factories. Also, 
David's self-direction toward developing 
himself is given proper credit. 

However, Mr. Whitley must be called 
into account for certain statements in 
his generally good article. He talks of 
Cleveland County (my birthplace as 
well as David's) as ‘'fields of cotton and 
tobacco crops and little else." This, sir, 
is a misconception. For one thing, little 


tobacco is grown there; for another, 
eggs are the chief agricultural product; 
for another, many major industries have 
located in Cleveland County in the last 
few years. 

lf is nof miraculous that David is 
playing basketball instead of picking 
cotton. David is a self-directed young 
man who would have made something 
good of his life even if he had never 
touched a basketball: he would not 
have been rich, but he could have taken 
care of himself. You might also be in- 
terested to know that he is still the same 
polite, unpretentious person he was be- 
fore the sudden rush of fame. 

Finally, why don't you write that 
Cleveland County natives Floyd Patter- 
son, Bobby Bell, and Mel Phillips came 
from nowhere? 


Doyne Allison 
Durham, N.C. 


Letters To SPORT 
205 East 42nd St. 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


INSTANT REPLAY & % 


NOW YOU CAN SEE ALL YOUR FAVORITE 
SPORTS FILMS IN YOUR OWN HOME. 
FROM FRAZIER-FOREMAN TO THE 72 
< OLYMPICS. WE HAVE THEM ALL! WE'LL 
EVEN SUPPLY YOU WITH A PROJECTOR. 
Send $1.00 for complete brochure and details, 
(refunded on first order) 
Sports World, Dpt. S-6, Box 427, Bronxville, N.Y. 10708 


“Sta-Trim” 


WAIST BELT!!! 


Lose inches fast with 
this great waistline re- 
ducer...A ruggedly 
constructed non-porous 
belt that covers the en- 
tire waist area and 
causes it to perspire 
with the slightest exer- 
tion. Complete exercise 
program & instructions. 


Send present waist size 
and $4.98 to 


STA-TRIM INC., suite 1204-s-52 


28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, (Il. 60604 


ePORT 
PS) 


How to tellif your son 
~ isready for his first 


Daisy BB Gun. 


: ri Cighitiyears old, he should be | 
BB Gun. Our 

free book, “The ic Rifle Marksman by Daisy,” 
will help you decide for yourself. 

This book tells you everything you need to 
know about B-B Guns. Including the rules 
of proper gun handling and good 
sportsmanship. How to set up indoor and 
outdoor shooting ranges. Where your son can 
be enrolled in shooting education programs. 
It shows you 33 great Daisy models. Four 
models especially made for 8-10 year olds. 
Sixteen models for 10-15 year olds. And for 
more experienced marksmen, there’s a section 
on Power Line™ adult air rifles for shooters 16 
and older. 


Pick up your free copy of “The Air Rifle 
MR hie : . F - . Asi A 
Marksman” at participating Daisy dealers. _ Oaisy sith rier pao nel amare 
Or write and we'll send you one. You can give SINCE 1886 44 SL @ uamsuy 
your son a unique sense of responsibility and Division Victor Comptometer Corporation 


‘5 “hd 7 : ya ; Mailing address: Daisy, Dept. AS4, Rogers, Arkansas 72756 
accomplishment with his first Daisy B-B Gun. In Canada: Daisy /Heddon ttd,, Carabrides, Ontario N3H4T9 
And now is a good time to start. 
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AN EXPERT ANSWERS 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


ABOUT MUSCLES 


Our files show that thousands of readers like yourself 
want to build bulging muscles and achieve real physical 
power like their favorite athletic champions. How to go about 
it? We decided to ask an expert, Dave Prowse, 3-times British 
Weightlifting champion and leading fitness expert. Here are 


his answers. 


What does it take to build 
* muscles? 


A Basically, it takes exercise. 
* Almost any exercise will help 
to develop at least some of your 
muscles if you keep at it long 
enough and hard enough. 


Q Isn't there an easier way? 
* 


Yes. There is one outstand- 

* ingly effective training method 

that is also fast and easy —the one 

I use and recommend—the new 
Bullworker system. 


Q What's that? 


The Bullworker is a revolu- 
* tionary new muscle-building 
exerciser based on Isometrics, the 
science that increases strength up 
to four times faster than conven- 
tional methods, In my opinion, it’s 
the most advanced training system 
in the world today. Many lead- 
ing athletes use it: World-famous 
Heavyweight Boxer Muhammad 
Ali, World Heavyweight Judo 
Champion Wim Ruska, and Cyc- 
ling Champion Eddy Merckx, to 
name only a few. 


How long does Bullworker 
* training take? 


Jack Barclay, 
junior Mr. Europe 
shows the kind of 
results he achieved 
with Isometric 
Bullworker training. 


A Bullworker provides absolute- 
* ly the fastest kind of exercise 
possible. In fact, an introduction 
training program takes only 70 
seconds a day. No other system — 
weightlifting, pulleys, or strenuous 
calisthenics—can give you results 
so quickly and easily, On the con- 
trary, many old-fashioned meth- 
ods take hours of sweaty, boring 
work each day...and it’s often 
months before you begin to see 
improvements. Busy professional 
athletes and champions don’t have 
time for that. Nobody does. 


Q How long does it take before 
« you begin getting results? 
A With the Bullworker, you can 
* actually begin to see and 
measure the positive results right 
from the very first day! Thanks to 
a built-in measuring device called 
the Powermeter. After every ex- 
ercise you just check the reading 
to see exactly how much your 
Strength has increased from the 
day before. There’s no guesswork 
involved. Isometric Bullworker 
training can increase your power 
at the amazing rate of up to 4% 
per week! That means a 50% in- 
crease-in strength in the first three 
months alone. And I’ve known 
many young men who have gone 
on to double and even triple their 
strength. 


Q What do those figures mean in 
* visual terms? 


A They mean that in as little as 
* 14 days you can actually begin 
to see muscle growth in a mirior 
and verify it with a tape measure. 
Every week thereafter brings ever 
faster growth. 


Built-in Powermeter 
You can actually measure your 
musclepower g-r-0-w-i-n-g 
from the very first day. 


~ '50 


Q But to get such impressive re- 
* sults, don't you have to work 
very hard? 
A Absolutely not. That's the 
* outstanding advantage of Iso- 
metric training... it’s so amazingly 
easy! Each “Static-power” Iso- 
metric exercise takes only 7 sec- 
onds, and you barely have to 
move. It’s not even necessary to 
disrobe. The Bullworker is so light 
and compact, it can be used at 
home, in the office, anywhere... 
even while watching TV! It’s a 
great improvement over bulky, ex- 
pensive weights, bicycle machines, 
pulleys, etc. 


Dave Prowse, 3-time 
British Weightlifting 
champion, demonstrates 
a super-effective 
7-second exercise for 
building powerful 
biceps... using the 


new Bullworker with 
built-in powermeter. 


Can Bullworker training even 
* develop bodies which are weak 
and skinny, or fat and flabby? 


Definitely! It’s been proven by 
= thousands of men of every 
shape, size and age all over the 
world, Bullworker training helps 
transform weak, thin arms into rip- 
pling, muscular pillars of strength, 
build broad, powerful shoulders, 
turn flat, shallow chests into deep, 
manly ones, forge loose stomach 
flab into steel-hard, well-defined 
muscle... build that “V" shape of 
a real athlete, develop sturdy, con- 
toured thighs and calves,...And 
all this in record time! 

What's more, I've Known 
skinny, shy fellows who, after just 
a few short weeks with Bullworker, 
turned into real go-getters ... every 
inch a man,..bowling girls over 
with their dynamism, confidence, 
and new found power! You really 
have to see the remarkable effects 
of Bullworker for yourself to be- 
lieve them! 


Q How can our readers find out 
* more about the Bullworker, 
perhaps actually try it for them- 
selves? 
I understand that the Bull- 
* worker distributor in the USA 
is now making it available—free 
—on a two week home-trial basis 
in order to introduce it to the gen- 
eral public. If your readers are in- 
terested in developing their bodies, 
in building muscles and strength 
faster than ever before possible, 
I suggest that they contact the US 
distributor for full details. 


© BULLWORKER SERVICE, 


201 Lincoln Bivd., Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 144 


DepLBW.IG 
ept. BW- 

; FREE 

! ; BOOKLET 


201 Lincoln Blvd,, Middlesex, New Jersey 08846 


Please send me my FREE full color brochure 1 

about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. No 

salesman will call. 1 
| 
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Bullworker 
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Our New System will develop muscles so fantastic that your 
muscles and strength will seem to be almost Super-Human! 
Thousands have doubled or tripled their strength while following 
our unique methods. It is actually possible to have everyday 
muscular growth while following our body-building system! Im- 
agine what you could accomplish while following our methods? 
Regardless of the shape you’re in, WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR 
BODY 100%! Your own friends won’t recognize your body when 
we get done with it FANTASTIC, BUT TRUE! 

This system is actually 200 to 300% more effective in muscle- 
building than any form of isometrics. Don’t confuse this method 
with any form of isometrics — this is a ‘full-contractional’ body- 
building system. Full Contractional Methods enable you to ob- 
tain a FULL MUSCLE PUMP — which is absolutely necessary 
in muscular growth. Our methods leave nothing to chance — our 


system develops your body TOTALLY! 

SEE YOUR MUSCLES GROW DAY BY DAY! 

In JUST WEEKS, you’ll astonish your friends as your body 
begins to grow and develop. Other men will respect and envy 
you — you'll have the build that ALL girls admire! In just 
MINUTES a day, you'll build a powerful body — so powerful 
you will command the respect and attention of EVERYONE you 
come in contact with. Regardless of your age, whether you’re 
skinny or fat, tall or short —- WE CAN, AND WILL build you a 
powerful body — rippling with muscularity. 


UNIVERSAL BODYBUILDING 
Box 485 Dept. E Dearborn, Mich. 48121 


You bet I want Super-Muscles — Super Fast! Rush me all 

that free muscle-building information, so that I can add 

inches of powerful muscles — all in the privacy of my home, 

I am under no obligation. I am sending 25¢ to help cover 
t postage and handling costs. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name Age 
Address 
City State Zip 


MAIL 
TODAY 


MUSCLE-UP .. . WITH THE MOST FANTASTIC MUSCLE-BUILDING SYSTEM KNOWN TO MAN! 
HERE’S WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


"In just 2 weeks I have gained over 
1 1/2” on my arms and over 4” on 
my chest! Ill be ‘out of sight’ by the 
time I completeyour course, Thanks!” 

B. Rice 


“Wow!” I still don’t believe it! I'm 
now on my 4th day of training and 
I've gained 3/4" on my arms, 1” on 
my chest, 1/2” on my thighs, and 
this is just the beginning!” 

G, Benito 


“It's unbelievable! I put on 13” on 
my chest and 4” on my arms and all 
in a short period of time! Itwas easy! 
I'm going to continue my training 
and try to become one of the best 
built men in America!” 


J. Calaham 


Chest 


[_] V-Shape — Super 
Wide Back 


[_]| Extra Wide 


Shoulders 


Waist 


5; "I finally lost my beer belly. Knocked 


[s} Huge, Bulging 
Arm Muscles 


(Ey Powerful Barrel 


{_] Trim, Washboard CL Tremendous 


"I would just like to tell you that I 
have lost 10 Ibs. of fat in just one 
week by following your great system. 
The fat is melting away, while the 
muscles are bilgine rough (it's 
amazing). I am truly amazed at my 
muscular definition,” 

D. Easthon 


~S 


It was easy follow- 
ing your course. Those muscles are 
bulging all over. I'm now twice as 
strong and my endurance has in- 
creased tremendously. Many thanks 
for what you have done to me. 

J. McBirney 


8" off my waist 


mH Ee Ee ee 
CHECK OFF THE RESULTS YOU'D LIKE: 


[_] Strong Powerful ij 
Forearms i 


[_] Athletic Legs 


[_] More Muscular 
Weight 


[_] Lose Ugly Fat 


Physical Power 
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THE EASIEST MONEY YOU’LL EVER MAKE...BELIEVE IT OR NOT! IT’S TRUE 


“| MADE $35,000 IN JUST 1 DAY 
AT HOMEIN BED WITH THE FLU” 


By simply putting my successful money method 


in action I’m making thousands of dollars 
every week whether | work or not... 


1 WILL QUICKLY TEACH ANY MAN OR WOMAN 


MY PROVEN “EASY MONEY SECRET” OF 
STARTING FROM SCRATCH AND MAKING A 


FORTUNE PRACTICALLY OVERNIGHT! 


CERTIFIED NOTORIZED AND DOCUMENTED 


every week 


YOU DON'T NEED MONEY 
TO MAKE MONEY 


Obviously you were not born rich so 
what? 85% of the men and women who 
are rich today started with very little 
money and had only average education, 
50 why not be honest with yourself and 
stop using lame excuses, stand up and 
face the fact that the only real 
difference between you and thousands 
of rich Americans is that they 
discovered the right moves to make and 
you did not! 


YOU GET RICH MAKING 
“THE RIGHT MOVES” 


I've proven this to be true despite the 
fact that | was born poor and barely 
squeaked through high school. | still 
made a fortune in just a short period by 
making the right moves and |'ll show 
you exactly how | did it. 


But why am | so anxious to reveal to 
you my secret money making method? 
Surely there's more to jt than because | 
enjoy helping others share in the rich 
good life as | have but frankly | expect 
to profit at least two hundred thousand 
dollars, maybe more, from the 
publishing of these ads in nationally 
famous magazines and newspapers. 


STOP WASTING PRECIOUS YEARS 


| should know, | wasted more good 
years than | care to remember, before | 
finally discovered the secret of making 
money, | stayed up to my neck in debt, 
bounced around from one eight hour 
dead end job to another. Just working, 
waiting and wishing for a great fortune 
to fall in my lap. | got married, became 
a proud father at a young age. | worked 
in a toy factory for a short time and 
peddied cosmetics from door to door, 
but everything I tried my hands at failed 
because | didn't know the right moves 
to make. This only happened to me 
twelve years ago. No doubt there are 
millions who are suffering this 
agonizing torment now. 


REVEALING: THE RICH MAN’S 
SECRET MONEY MAKING METHOD 
{t's true that most rich persons keep 


LEGAL SWORN AFFIDAVIT: 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


As the Accountant for Unique Ideas, Inc., Mr, Ernie Tucker, 
Pres., | attest to the fact that he earned Thirty Five Thousand 
Dollars in a single day and presently averages in the thousands 


Personally I've always‘found him to be both a Successful and Honest Man 
| Certify that all of these statements are true. 
Certified Public Accountant's Name Available upon Request. 
Bank Reference: Chelsea National Bank 
825 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Notary Public 
Harry Shalita Dec, 3 


Wamesannnner 2 


their 
themselves, seldom sharing it with 
others, but fortunately | met several 
unusually fair minded rich men who 
were so impressed with my ambition to 
get rich that they agreed to teach me 
the secret money making techniques 


money making secrets to 


that their many years of making 
millions had taught them, providing | 
would virtually work for them at least 
one year. | eagerly jumped at the 
opportunity to gain this valuable 
knowledge and said yes to their 
generous proposition, So for one year | 
listened and watched very closely, until 
! learned from A to Z how these 
financial wizards made thousands of 
dollars every single day. I'll always be 
most grateful to these men for teaching 
me their fast and easy money making 
secrets. It didn't even matter that | was 
practically pennyless when | first put 
these methods into action. 


SUDDENLY IT STARTED 
MAKING MONEY FOR ME 


Al first it was unbelievable ... | paid 
off all my bills and my wealth 
continued to multiply. Huge sums of 
cash poured in so fast that | was forced 
to employ a full time bookkeeper and 
retain a corporation attorney, account- 
ant and tax expert to help manage my 
prosperous financial affairs. 

We had investments, property, 
stocks, money in the bank and can 
afford most anything we want, My 
family and | enjoyed our wealth and 
success. We were very proud of our 
accomplishments and it was our secret 
of making the right easy moves that 
made it all happen. 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE 
DON'T BLOW IT 


It's a better chance than | had. If 
you're really serious I’m willing to share 
my secret. Surely | can afford to give it 
to you free of charge, but | won't, why 
should | give you something for 
nothing? Instead I'm going to ask you 
to send me ten dollars for sharing my 
secret. What's more, | want you to 
know that | intend to make a fair orofit 


My briefcase 


DEFINITELY NOTA 


from the information | mail you, why 
not? If | can show you how to make 
more money than you ever made in 
your life why should you care if | make 
a profit? Remember what I'm giving you 
for only ten dollars cost me 12 years to 
master. Even more important you get 
certified and documented proof beyond 
the slightest doubt that my method can 
make a fortune, this is why | can offer 
you the strongest legally binding 
guarantee possible!! A guarantee so 
incredible that you'll probably think it 
sounds too good to be true. 


PAPA R PRORATED 


UNUSUAL $1000 
GUARANTEE 


This is a legal and binding 
guarantee from me to you - The 
intormation I'll send you can 
actually put thousands of dollars 
in your pocket. But this is my 
pledge to you, after just 10 days & 
if you don't agree my secret 
method is worth at least $1000.00 
in cash to you (one hundred 
times the ten dollars you pay) 
send it back and I'll rush a full 
retund, including your &¢ post- 
age. You take absolutely no-risk 
—not even the price of a stamp. 


eT STSTTTITOTITT IT TTT ie te 


GET READY TO GET RICH 

Every single day my method can 
bring you more cash. You'll never again 
need to borrow, budget or ask anyone 
for credit. You'll be proudly indepen- 
dent. You can enjoy those luxuries 
you've always dreamed about, but 
never could afford. Sound impossible? 
But it's not, you only need a serious 
belief in my proven method, very small 
capital and enough ambition to give ita 
try. Remember ‘nothing ventured 


Serr rarer 
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nothing gained" and there's absolutely i 


no way you can lose. 
JOIN THOUSANDS WHO ENJOY 
THE RICH GOOD LIFE: 


Ed K. says: “I never earned over one 
hundred dollars a week in my life until | 


crammed with 


thousands of dollars to be deposited in my bank. 


AN HONEST NO NONSENSE WAY TO RICHES 
IT ACTUALLY WORKS FOR YOU 
No equipment to buy or lease, no hustling 


your friends to buy junk merchandise and no 
books or correspondence course required. 


CON GAME, FRANCHISE, 


INVESTMENT SCHEME OR GIMMICK 


made 2 thousand dollars the first 
month using your money making 
method. I'm glad | took a chance.” 
Sincerely, Ed K., N.Y. You can easily 
fearn what | taught him and now his 
money worries are over, so why not 
take advantage of this rewarding 
opportunity. Any news of good fortune 
travels fast, already thousands of just 
average men and women have 
benefited from my concept, you will 
too. But | will not.promise you'll make 
as much money as fast as | have, yet, 
it's possible you'll make a lot more 
even faster. 


YOU CAN LIVE HIGH ON THE HOG 
AND DO LESS WORK... 


"li show you how to stop breaking 
your back to make ends meet and start 
using your head to get easy riches. If 
you're seriously fed up with being 
treated like a hard working stiff while 
others enjoy the rich good life, then 
don't pass up this opportunity—you 
risk absolutely nothing—not even the 
price of a stamp. 


MAKE THE RIGHT MOVE NOW 
A rien AGHERooioee ee 
RUSH ORDER COUPON 
Emie Tucker, Pres. | 
Unique Ideas, Inc. Dept. RT-1 
1674 Broadway 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


5 1 
U 1 
' i 
§ Yes count me in on your $1000 
§ guarantee offer. | enclose $10. i 
Rush your proven easy money 
U inethod. | understand that it has 
I been officially certified, notor- y 
1 ized and documented. If | don't i 
gy 2gree it can actually put $1000 or 
more in my pocket within 30 days # 
I | can return it for a full refund, § 
1 including my 8¢ postage. There J 
y isno risk on my part. i 


Name... 
Address. [iiictieesssccscss donesceckoce 
i] 


@ State... ccs WPsicizresiorsawt 
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Ken Waller writes to tell us that... 


“Lost 3 inches off my 
6 pounds 


and 


CASE #136 


(in a continuing series) 


istline, 


shaped up-in5 days!” 


“I'm usually in good shape, being a physical fitness buff, but when | moved from St. Louis to Los Angeles, | neglected my 
ealing and fitness habits. | gained weight and softened up. | had no time to go to the gym, so | tried the ‘5-Minute Body Shaper’ Plan. 
| was amazed at how fast | firmed, trimmed, tightened up my waist and got rid of extra body fat. It sure beats jogging and 
gym workouts for people who have little time to shape up! Thanks for your well thought out plan! Good luck with it!" 


“One 5 minute exercise, twice daily, lying on my back, while watching TV, without giving up the foods | love —DID IT!” 


Weight 220 
Waist 36 


Ken, out of shape, the day he started the Plan. 


Weight 214 
Waist 33 


Only 5 Days Later — Gut gone, and shaping up. 
Fast Enough? 


SUCCESS 
REVISITED 
7 Months 
Later 
Weight 210 
Waist 32 


7 Months Later — Still in great shape — muscular, 
lirm and rugged — Results that Stay! 


HE SAW AND FELT RESULTS IN JUST 2 DAYS! 


WHAT IS THIS INGENIOUS PLAN? 

The Weider ‘'5'’ Minute Body Shaper plan is based 
on doing ONE CONTINUOUS RHYTHMIC CO-OR- 
DINATED EXERCISE while still eating the foods 
you like. That's all you do! This one five-minute 
exercise is designed to attack the Waist and Hips 
{where fat accumulates quickest, giving your body 
a flabby, weak and distorted look) — as well as 
burn off excess body fat fast by speeding up your 
metabolism, burning up stored calories and re- 
leasing excess water—while reshaping your chest, 
abdomen, firming up your legs and arms — your 
total body! 

It’s safer than strenuous workouts, beats the time 
consumption and dangers of gym workouts....or 
any other vigorous sport. 

The unit weighs about 16 oz. and fits any wallel- 
sized case. You can Carry it and use it wherever 
there's floor space — anytime. Even while watch- 
ing television. 


WHAT COMES OFF IN 14 DAYS? 
Individual results vary, but during an average 14 
day period, you can expect to lose up to four 
inches from your waistline and up to ten pounds 
off your present weight. It strengthens your heart 
and .lungs, increases stamina and endurance, im- 
proves your digestive function and general health 
IT TOUGHENS YOU UP. For a ‘5-Minute Exerciser’ 
— it sure does a lot! 


WHAT SATISFIED CUSTOMERS SAY: 

Results vary depending on how much overweight 
each of our students is. Nevertheless, this is a 
sampling from the impressive letters we receive: 
Willie Ellis — ‘'I lost 3 inches off my waist and 9 
pounds in 7 days.’ Kent Christensen — ‘‘I lost.51/> 
inches off my waist and 20 pounds in 10 days." 
Marino Zoller, M.D. — ‘'I lost 2 inches off my 
waist in 14 days.’ Michael Benedict — ‘'I lost 6 
inches off my waist and 22 pounds in 21 days.” 


Ken Waller — ‘I lost 3 inches off my waist in 
5 days.” 
WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY: 


Medical Doctors, Chiropractors, Osteopaths, Ath- 
Jetic Coaches....agree its the most successful 
Waistline-Weight Reducer and Shaping Up Plan 
ever invented! 


Patent Pending. Copyright Joe Weider, 1973 


“Doctors have always known, exercise done while 
lying on the back virtually eliminates strains 
while slimming and reshaping the body. Yours is 
the finest Body Shaper Program on the market,"’ 
RICHARD TYLER, D.C. 

“Beats jogging and working out in gyms — and 
much safer, I lost 41% inches off my waist in 14 
days.'"  — JIM HANLEY, famous athletic coach. 
‘Based on sound physiological and medical knowl- 
edge, it burns fat and shapes the body without 
strain to the heart or other organs. I Jost 12 Ibs. 
of excess weight using it."’ DR. ANITA D. 
SANTANGELO, Chiropractic Orthopedics 


“EXPOSING EFFORTLESS EXERCISERS 
Reader's Digest (Sept. 1971), New York Times and 
Good Housekeeping, among others, exposed sauna 


(POMINUTE 
BODY SHAPER 


We Care About The Shape 
You're In — DON'T YOU? TATE uP 
IN CANADA: “5” Minute Body Shaper Plan, 2875 Bates Road, Montreal, Quebec. 


wraps, inflated belts, weighted belts and effortless 
exercisers as frauds. Scientific researchers, med- 
ical and fitness experts all agree...there is only 
one way to firm, shape and trim up your body... 
you must work the inches off! 


NO GIMMICKS, NO CATCHES 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE OFFER 


Because this isn’t a ‘'gimmick"’ plan — and you 
have been fooled in the past by ‘effortless exer- 
cisers’’ — | make you this UNCONDITIONAL 
GUARANTEE: ‘GET IT OFF FAST’ — and see 
measurable and firming results in three days or 
return the exerciser for a full 100% refund! Proven 
results are already verified. The guarantee is in 
writing. Now, can you think of a reason for not 
ordering your ‘“‘5-Minute Total Body Shaper?’’ 


FREE TRIAL OFFER! 


See your exciting new body begin = 
fo take shape In 3 days or 
every penny back! 


Weight Just 16 oz. 


SEND TODAY 


Up Kit Only... 9.99 


J JOE WEIDER Dept. AE/Q 
Trainer of Champions since 1936 with over 
3,000,000 successful students. | 


“5” MINUTE BODY SHAPER PLAN 

21100 Erwin St., Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364 

Dear Joe: Rush me your ‘'5''-Minute Total — 
Shaper and slimmer's course in plain wrapper, wit! 1 
your money back guarantee offer. 


I enclose $9.95 for the above, plus $1.00 for postage 
and handling charges. (No C.0.D.s please.) California j 


| residents add 5% sales tax. 


NAMES Pui s bccn nadalas alah ows enya mre ¢ { 
| ADDRESS ica cars ciuits wes ates Laelceaaek beet j 
CIN 3th hteae tush nis nine ae eerie ane a Fut ¥ 
BSTATE nse’ snini’ niin’ cenit ini; inn lin’ snp’ J! 
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At the end of the 1973 college football 
season, to nobody's surprise, there was 
the anticipated yelping from every 
corner of the country when the AIll- 
America selections and the final nation- 
al rankings were announced. Notre 
Dame felt it deserved to be No. 1, but 
Oklahoma and Michigan and Ohio 
State and Penn State and a few others 
felt the same about themselves. For once 
there was little argument over the Heis- 
man Trophy, but as usual the debates 
raged into the night in campus pool 
halls and neighborhood taverns and 
newspaper sports departments over 
which players should have—and which 
ones should not have—made All-Amer- 
ica. Southerners claimed the East got 
more publicity, while Easterners claimed 
the South had more voters. The hullaba- 
loo reminded me of a story | have told 
before, but will tell again because it 
so neatly fits the situation. 

For one football season in the early 
‘60s, | was a sports information director 
at Florida State University. This was 
when FSU, only 15 years beyond its 
days as a women’s college, was begin- 
ning to go big-time in football. But the 
Seminoles did not belong to a con- 
ference and still had the likes of Rich- 
mond and George Washington on their 
schedule, not the sort of fare likely to 
produce an All-America or a national 
ranking, and | was in a quandary about 
how to promote our best player: A 190- 
pound linebacker named Gene Mc 
Dowell. He was bright and deserving, 
but manhandling the Furman line wasn’t 
exactly the same as butting heads 
against Ohio State. 

late in the season, though, we im- 
plemented a scheme given me by a 
Florida writer. A secretary typed up 
about 1000 copies of a letter, each 
signed by coach Bill Peterson and 


PAULHEMPHILES 
AMERICA fi 


mailed to the home address of every 
voting member of the Football Writers 
Association of America. In the letter, 
Peterson humbly appealed for voters, 
pointing out that he feared his boy 
would be overlooked in favor of lesser 
linemen from the “football factories” 
around the nation. When the smoke had 
cleared, McDowell was a second-team 
selection, and Peterson later got a letter 
from a usually gruff Boston writer who 
said he got “tired of getting all of this 
crap from high-powered publicity guys” 
pushing their candidates. 


The story merely illustrates what a 
sham is this annual selecting of All- 
America teams, not to mention the 
national rankings. Soon after the Fourth 
of July, sportswriters and sportscasters 
cover their heads and duck under the 
bombardment of brochures and films 
and character references touting nearly 
every major school’s best athlete for 
All-America. One publicist | know plant- 
ed an off-beat story in a national mag- 
azine about a half-blind and mediocre 
galoot of a tackle (“Hear ‘em, Feel ‘em, 
Hit “em,” was the title of the story), and 
so strong was the recognition factor 
several months later at All-America time 
that the player got more than his share 
of votes. It is a dubious popularity con- 
test, pure and simple. 

A more realistic method of picking the 
All-America teams would be more time- 
consuming than straightening out the 
rankings, but with a little help from a 
lot of people—the coaches themselves 
primarily—it could be done. What | 
recommend would be to set up regional 
screening committees, composed of all 
the coaches and the writers who reg- 
ularly cover teams in their area, to 
compile a list of nominees from that 
region. This would mean that writers 


and coaches from, say, the South, 
would not be called on to judge players 
they have never seen from the East. 
Then it should be left to a blue-ribbon 
committee of coaches only, whose duty 
would be to name an All-America team 
in one way alone: by grading game 
films, just as they grade their own play- 
ers each week, 

Selecting the national champion in a 
more realistic way is something we may 
already be approaching, The most ob- 
vious way last year to determine wheth- 
er it should have been Notre Dame or 
Alabama was to have a nose-to-nose 
showdown, which we got in the Sugar 
Bowl. Surely it is time to quit talking and 
start doing something about using the 
spate of bowl games as national play- 
off series to determine the true cham- 
pion, just as the National Football 
League does. 


The national rankings, as they are 
handled now, are nearly as nebulous 
as the All-America teams. As in best- 
seller lists, the steamroller effect takes 
over. A mediocre team with a “name” 
can start out high in the pre-season 
ranking and can steadily rise as better 
teams with tougher schedules falter. 

Regionalism has always haunted the 
national rankings, and | am reminded 
of the 1957 season when Auburn and 
Ohio State were neck-and-neck through- 
out the fall. Both were massive brick- 
wall defensive teams, and the supporters 
of each in the weekly voting were split 
along regional lines. 

Somehow, late in the season, Auburn 
publicist Bill Beckwith stumbled on a 
way to bring the national championship 
—according to several polls, anyway— 
to Auburn and the South. He discovered 
that hundreds of smalltown newspapers 
and radio stations in the South were 
not exercising their vote, and wired 
each, informing them of their preroga- 
tive and asking them not to vote until the 
final poll. Not similarly armed with this 
information, Ohio State methodically 
won its final game and rested atop the 
heap. But Auburn clobbered Alabama 
in its finale, and on Sunday the votes 
began to flood in from all of these little 
places in the South that had never been 
heard from. Auburn votes. And there 
you had it, The Making of A Champion. 
Woody may never get over it. 
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t Coleman Coolers and Jugs: 
_ backyard to backwoods, cold you can count on. 


Camping, picnics, boating, ballgames, backyard get-togethers . . . however 
you enjoy the great outdoors, Coleman coolers and jugs help you keep 
your food and drinks cold and fresh. 


, And.now Coleman gives you a broader choice than ever: 14 colorful | 
nr models, plastic and metal, that are built to work overtime holding thecold. » 


Take Coleman's rugged Poly-Lite” plastic coolers. Four light-weight, ; 
heavy-duty coolers with high-density Polyethylene case. Choose Li ¢ 7 
friction-fitting hinged or removablelids, sizes from 30-to 75-quart y Yeo) — 
capacity. You won't find a cooler easier to handle or care for. 5 oy - 7 


Or Coleman's dependable Snow-Lite® metal coolers, long the 
‘standard for portable refrigeration. Six models that feature 
idurable steel cover, baked enamel finish, rust-proof plastic 
ibase. Insizes from colossal 80- to convenient 28- -quart capacity. 


And Coleman Snow-Lite” jugs: four models that hold from 
one to three gallons. Each has rust-proof plastic base, 
an inner lid that doubles as a cup, and Fast Flo faucet 
that empties a gallon a minute. 
'" All Coleman coolers and jugs are made witk Poly- 
urethane insulation. The same kind you find ina 
‘$600 refrigerator. All liners are one-piece plastic. 
: ‘So they're easy to clean, won't leak or stain. 


Backyard. to backwoods, Coleman can fill 
f | your cooling needs. 


_ Asksomeone =a 


who has one. = 
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KQDL never tastes 
harsh or flat. 
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Come up to KQDL, for the 


refreshing taste 
of extra coolness. 


13 mg far, 


. t / ; . fi e 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 10 mg.nicotin 


That Cigarette Smoking |s Dangerous to Your Health. liens Now. lowered tar KGB: Mads 


Milds, 13 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine; Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; 
Longs, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report Sept.'73 


